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The method of presentation links the learning process to the child’s 
natural interests at each stage of development and allows 
him to express himself in terms closely related to his own 
experience and acquired background knowledge. 

Two-page units of study allow close integration of illustrations 
and text. 

The fundamentals of composition and language are methodically 
taught. Though the over-formal approach is avoided, a 
working knowledge of simple grammatical terms is 
gradually acquired. 
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the pupil. The illustrations are well matched to the author's 
fresh approach. 
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Professor J. R. Firth, 0.B.£. 


The sudden death of J. R. Firth, Emeritus Professor of General 
Linguistics in the University of London, on 14 December 1960, came 
as a shock to all of us and has deprived the world of linguistics and 
language-teaching of one of its most stimulating and vital figures, 
and of a scholar who has made a contribution of outstanding value 
in the field of general and descriptive linguistic theory. 

J. R. Firth was born in 1890, and graduated in History at the 
University of Leeds. He was first of all a training-college lecturer in 
this subject, and did not take up the study of languages seriously 
until he joined the Indian Education Service. During the First World 
War he visited East Africa and Afghanistan, and from 1920 to 1928 
was Professor of English at the University of the Punjab, India. In 
1928 he was appointed Senior Lecturer in Phonetics at University 
College, London. During the next ten years he taught also at the 
London School of Economics and the Indian Institute, Oxford, and 
in 1938 became Senior Lecturer in Linguistics and Indian Phonetics 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. In 1941 he 
became head of the Department of Linguistics there, and in 1944 the 
first occupant of the Chair of General Linguistics, which he held until 
his retirement in 1956. 

As a teacher Firth was always challenging, energetic, and forth- 
right. Often impatient, he had gaiety and a sense of humour and at 
heart was by no means intolerant. Those who knew him personally 
found him a kindly man, often ready to listen and always to help. He 
was proud of his Yorkshire origin, and had something of the hail- 
fellow-well-met bluffness and open warmth of the countryman and 
northerner. He was free from cynicism and, above all, from 
snobbishness. 

Firth’s writings are notable for the originality of thought there 
displayed, and they continue to exercise a powerful influence on the 
development of linguistics in Britain and elsewhere. It is impossible, 
of course, to summarize them adequately here and the reader is 
directed instead to the works themselves, beginning with Speech 
(Benn, 1930) and The Tongues of Men (Watts, 1937), both long since 
_ out of print but still well worth reading, and going on to Papers in 
Linguistics (O.U.P., 1957), in which most of his articles, developing 
the various aspects of his work, are collected. In the same year was 
published Studies in Linguistic Analysis (Blackwell), containing ‘A 
Synopsis of Linguistic Theory 1930-55’ by Firth himself, and articles 
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104 E. WRIGHT 


by members of what is sometimes called the ‘London School of 
Linguistics’ which he founded. 

Firth’s thought had its roots in the practical study of living 
languages, and he was always interested in problems of language 
teaching. He did much to put the teaching of second languages on a 
firmer theoretical basis, and the teaching of English abroad has 
already benefited from his work and will continue to do so. 


‘Adequacy’ in English for Higher Education 


E. WRIGHT 
(Mr Wright is Senior Lecturer in English, The Royal College, Nairobi) 


(This article was included among the Working Papers presented at the 
Conference on the Teaching of English as a Second Language which 
took place at Makerere, Uganda, in January. It was not specifically 
prepared for that conference.) 


How much English does a student need—to study engineering, to 
study economics, to study English literature? There ought to be 
some guidance as to what a sufficient knowledge of English is, if only 
to take the strain from the mind of the English lecturer, where it is 
laid by his own conscience and, sometimes, by lecturers in other 
subjects. It is, of course, only too easy to postulate the ideal of 
impeccable written English and Received Pronunciation. But the 
ideal is virtually impossible of attainment: it is doubtful if it is even 
a valid one for the circumstances. If, however, we begin by examining 
the needs of the students, we may be able to arrive at certain 
principles which will help us towards a conception of adequate 
English. 

For the sake of convenience I take for consideration two ‘extremes’ 
of language requirement: that of the student of a purely technical or 
scientific subject, and that of a student of literature. These categories 
will serve to illustrate the broad principles behind any concept of 
adequacy. As, with developing techniques and increasing literacy, 
standards of English teaching and learning improve at primary levels, 
so standards will rise at higher levels, and ideas of what constitutes a 
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reasonable command of the language will alter. But for a good many 
years it will be necessary to improve the English of candidates for 
higher education. The ‘ideal’ aim should not be forgotten (it will be 
seen that the needs of literature demand something approximating 
to it) but the immediate purpose is with immediate problems in rela- 
tion to territorial needs. 

I wish first to consider the aims applicable to the standard for the 
technical student, basing my comments on experience in Kenya. If 
we can establish criteria for such students, we can then proceed to 
note the extra demands which a study of literature will make upon 
the language. 

The general aim of the student must be adequacy; an adequacy 
expressed in terms of an ability to listen to and understand his subject 
lecturers, to be able to discuss his subject with them, to read the 
necessary books, and to write his examinations precisely and with 
sufficient rapidity. He will need—for the purpose of mastering his 
subject successfully—relatively little of the emotive, stylistic, or idio- 
matic wealth of the English language. Now a standard requisite to 
such an aim will be a good way short of perfection, though it is high 
enough, heaven knows. But the adoption of it does allow the teacher 
of English to decide where to concentrate his efforts and—of comple- 
mentary importance—what to ignore. As time is always insufficient, 
this is already a point gained. Without attempting to sketch out an 
appropriate syllabus’ I would suggest that certain principles could 
operate. 

So far as SPOKEN ENGLISH is concerned, the ability to distinguish 
in speaking and listening between all the phonemes of the language 
is necessary for correct comprehension, but allophonic variation 
within any given phoneme would not normally be important. It is 
necessary for example to distinguish between ‘river’ and ‘liver’ but 
it does not greatly matter what allophones of ‘r’ and ‘1’ are used. 
INTONATION AND STRESS, which are more difficult to acquire 
correctly than pronunciation, would be acceptable as long as they 
did not impede understanding. Where stress affects the meaning of 
words (e.g. in verb/noun alternants such as contrast) it needs to be 
precise, but a good many of the intonation and stress patterns of the 
language are rare in, or absent from, the more factual ranges of 
communication. The basic question pattern is, for example, neces- 
sary, but is it essential that the engineering student should be skilled 
in the various tones of sarcasm? 


1 Dr M. West, in ‘Factual English’ (E.L.7., XII, 4, 1958), proposes a syllabus 
based on a similar approach to a particular group of students. 
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These comments apply to speaking and to understanding the 
spoken word. The aim for the general student is comprehension and 
comprehensibility; the fact that his speech sounds ‘foreign’ or 
‘un-English’ can be ignored. Peculiarity, laughableness, strangeness, 
are social judgments, equivalent to class judgments about ‘correct’ 
pronunciation; foreignness need not interfere with an adequate 
ability to handle the language. Mayhead has pointedly dealt with this 
aspect: 

Not even the most optimistic phonetician would claim, however, that 

it is possible or desirable to produce a student who speaks ‘like an 

Englishman’. The aim is not to foster BBC English in Ghana, but 

rather to promote a good Ghanaian mode of speaking English, which 

will have its own peculiarities of tone and stress, but which will have the 
virtues of clarity, consistency and expressiveness . . . But do not let (the 


teachers) bemoan the fact that there is, despite all their efforts, something 
finally ‘un-English’ about their pupils’ writing.? 


The VOCABULARY is bound to concentrate round the subject- 
matter being studied, the terminology and forms of expression being 
absorbed automatically. These, together with the vocabulary 
acquired at school, should prove sufficient to manipulate the 
structures of the language. But, in order to cope with the occasional 
word, and with doubts about precise meaning, the ability to use a 
good dictionary is a prerequisite. Local experience has shown that 
encouragement is not enough, the dictionary must be taught. 

The vocabulary of the subject will obviously not suffice for the 
social needs of a college campus, which will itself be another 
influence. Between the two forces of academic and social life an 
adequate vocabulary range should normally be assimilated. Adequate, 
that is, for the purpose. An ability to read The Times easily may 
sound an attractive goal, but the student probably has no intention 
of reading The Times, or Shakespeare, or C. P. Snow, or anything 
much beyond the local English language newspaper and a little light 
reading. He wants to qualify successfully, to use his knowledge 
successfully, and to keep up with his subject. There is a difference 
between what is desirable for a ‘full man’ and what is adequate for 
a career. A university has a responsibility for educating its students 
in a wide sense; the extent to which it fulfils this responsibility should 
not be confused with the English teacher’s responsibility for language 
proficiency. 


1 Robin Mayhead: ‘Changing English in Two Young Dominions’: Universities 
Quarterly. Vol. 12, No. 4, 1958. The reference to ‘writing’ has relevance to later 
comments on structure. 
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If comments on STRUCTURE seem a little cavalier, this is because 
it is the aspect which has normally been drilled home successfully in 
all its important features before a student comes to college. Errors 
will naturally occur. Some of them will be the local variations 
mentioned by Mayhead; these often do not affect the sense, are 
obstinate enough to require inordinate time and patience to correct, 
and can be treated as local idioms. Genuine weakness needs to be 
remedied, but this must always be largely a matter for individual 
attention. The test must be whether the errors persisting at the time 
when active English teaching stops are important in the general 
context of clarity of expression. Certain types of error, frequently 
related to structures in the first language, do persist and cannot be 
overlooked, but these are known and can be catered for, either 
individually or by group attention. 

Before summarizing this stage, special comment must be reserved 
for READING SPEED. Any observations about proficiency are value- 
less unless an adequate speed in handling the language has been 
achieved. Fluency in speech and conversation is desirable, but 
learning at this level is obtained mainly from books, so reading speed 
becomes all-important. There are always a number of students who 
do poorly, or fail outright, less from lack of intelligence than lack of 
time, and as time cannot be increased it must be compressed; more 
work must be got into it. Familiarity with vocabulary has some 
effect, but there is also a need for positive training in sound reading 
methods, by which I mean both the physical training of the eye to 
move over the page quickly and the mental training to skip or to 
concentrate where necessary. The achievement of a minimum read- 
ing speed as one of the requirements of English proficiency should 
be considered. 

So far I have been considering only the standard of proficiency 
required to enable a student to obtain his qualifications and to 
follow his career when working in his own country. To this extent 
I believe that the teaching of English could be limited by applying 
the principles suggested. The question whether the standard achieved 
would be in line with one’s opinions on the general desirability of the 
fullest possible fluency and correctness in the language is not being 
raised. In practice, the existence within a college of an active social 
life shared by students from many departments and by the staff; the 
fact that lectures themselves with consequent discussions often 
broaden out in the scope of their observations; the existence of a 
general library and recreational facilities; all these are influences 
tending to a range of experience and subsequent expression that 
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would supplement direct instruction. But students during the period 
of a country’s growth are concerned primarily with gaining know- 
ledge; little with general culture—a term that may well have small 
meaning for them. And the English teacher has a duty to help them 
to that knowledge. 

When examining the needs of a literature course, the impact of the 
existence of special language courses must be considered. To begin 
with, successful language courses might have a direct effect on enrol- 
ment for literature. Carroll, commenting on the introduction of such 
a course in the language departments (French, German, Chinese,etc.) 
of Cornell University, where language and literature departments are 
separate, states: 

Members of literature departments apparently adopted a somewhat 

ambivalent attitude, admitting on the one hand that those students who 

came to their courses after completing the language requirement were 
better prepared than formerly, but complaining that the effect of the 
programme has been to bring fewer students to their literature courses.! 

The inference that students will enter a mainly literary course as 
a means to learning the language is worth bearing in mind. 

Nor should we ignore, as a second light on the reasons for studying 
literature, the attraction of its content as providing an insight into 
attitudes, moral values and beliefs, a sort of watered-down philo- 
sophy. This aspect has been stated as a raison d’étre for teaching 
English at all: 

The primary problem, then, as I see it, is to make the student see the 

(broadly) moral implications of studying literature, to encourage him 

to see literature as part of a way of life, that reading presupposes a 

certain quality of life, a consciousness and at least temporary commit- 

ment to certain values.’ 
But a genuine study of literature cannot be divorced from a study of 
the language which is the literature. We need to ask how far the 
literary content of literature, the forms and techniques, can be use- 
fully studied without a satisfactory knowledge of and feeling for the 
potentialities of the language. When does a student learn to distin- 
guish between a genuine and a meretricious effect, between good and 
bad writing; to develop an ‘ear’ for poetry ? Can he be considered a 
student of literature without these abilities? Practice, reading, and 
discussion are the general answers—‘in the destructive element 
immerse’— but more positive help can surely be given to bring the 


1 John B. Carroll: The Study of Language, p. 180. Harvard, 1955. It may be 
noted that the language course comes before the literature course. 


* R. F. Storch: ‘English Literature in a West African University’: Universities 
Quarterly, Vol. 13, No. 3, May 1959. 
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student as quickly as possible to the stage when he can treat all the 
aspects of literature as forming a whole. 

Once again we note that a complete command of the language is 
the ideal solution. This time, although it is still probably impossible, 
we must get nearer to the ideal. The literature student will commence 
his course little if any better equipped in the language than the 
technical student. He will need to achieve adequacy, but the criteria 
of adequacy will have altered. Especially, the emphasis on what is 
important and unimportant may need to be shifted. We can take it 
for granted that he will need all the skills that have been previously 
discussed, and can limit ourselves to further needs. 

So far as the SPOKEN WoRD is concerned, we still need not hanker 
after phonetic accuracy. After all, the average English undergraduate 
reads Shakespeare with a modern voice, is often unaware of the 
northern dialect influence in Wordsworth or Tennyson, and is 
expected to appreciate Burns. Dialectical variation—and ‘foreign’ 
English is, in this context, just that—can be left to the processes of 
time and the course (e.g. acquaintance with rhymes) for polishing, 
provided that the essential phonemic distinctions are clear. It is 
the INTONATION AND STRESS patterns of spoken English which are 
necessary; without them the rhythms of the language might as well 
not exist, the inferences of meaning in tone and stress will escape. If 
a high standard in this aspect is required of literature students, either 
on entry or through intensive work immediately after entry, then the 
qualities and techniques of style stand a chance of becoming 
meaningful. 

The problem of vocaBULARY suffers a shift in emphasis as the 
emotive value of words becomes of prime importance. Warburg has 
stressed this distinction recently: 

The good use of a /anguage, then, consists in choosing the appropriate 
symbolisation of the experience you wish to convey, from among all the 
possible words and arrangements of words (by saying, for example, dog 
rather than cat). Good style, it seems to me, consists in choosing the 
appropriate symbolisation of the experience you wish to convey, from 
among a number of words whose meaning-area is roughly, but only roughly, 
the same (by saying cat, for example, rather than pussy). That is to say, 
matters of style are necessarily linguistic matters: linguistic matters are 
not necessarily—it is a common but misleading view—matters of style.* 

I doubt whether there is a direct teaching aid, other than reading 
and discussion, to the value of words. This is a difficulty already 
widely appreciated. Nevertheless, the instrumental value of the 

1 Jeremy Warburg: ‘Some Aspects of Style’, in The Teaching of English: 
Studies in Communication 3, p. 50. Secker and Warburg. 
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Shorter Oxford Dictionary with its examples, and of Roget, should 
be exploited. The terminology of criticism will come, as with any 
terminology, i in the course of events. 

Yet the view that Warburg takes of style is a (purposely) limited 
one. STRUCTURE is at least as important as vocabulary, and with 
this we move to the last major problem. If a student is to understand 
the conscious literary handling of the language he must possess the 
means to analyse and discuss it. At the moment the only method of 
analysing structure commonly to hand is through the terminology of 
conventional descriptive grammar; that terminology is still meaning- 
ful for the literary criticism of style. (It is essential for former styles 
in which the Latin models are conspicuously an influence; any false 
premises of standard grammar are there nearest to the truth.) Until 
a new assessment of the language is formalized and brought into use, 
the old is necessary for critical usage and for understanding previous 
criticism: 

. in the study of language, literature should be there as a handmaiden, 


just as I believe that literature is best studied when the study of language 
is to hand as an ancillary." 


Finally, the importance of READING SPEED must be emphasized 
again, an importance greater than ever. For not only is there the 
vast amount of reading to be done; the implications and effects of 
changes of speed and placing of punctuation will be lost if the basic 
speed has already been reduced to a slow plod. 

It is pertinent to ask whether students should not have adequate 
proficiency in English before beginning their courses. Given the 
necessary standards and the trained staff from primary level, it is 
possible that advanced level classes in the schools could achieve it. 
This is the obvious stage for it. But the probability is, in Kenya at 
least, and I believe in other countries, that for some years English 
language teaching will be necessary in colleges, even if to selected 
students only. As long as this is the case, it will be necessary to accept 
some concept of adequacy and to examine the principles on which 
that concept is based in order to formulate a method for reaching and 
evaluating the standard decided on. 


(See Dr West's letter on p. 125) 


1 Randolph Quirk: ‘English Language and the Structural Approach’, in The 
Teaching of English: (op. cit., p. 16). 
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What to Overload and What to Overlook 


JACQUELINE BOULOUFFE 


(Mlle Boulouffe teaches English at the Normal School, 
Jodoigne, Belgium) 


The main difficulty teachers encounter when they first tackle their 
jobs is to define their objective and to make sure that every piece of 
work contributes to it in the most productive way. Occasions often 
crop up when they are at a loss as to what should follow their present 
venture; they may then waste precious time on second-best activities. 

This attitude originates in a general lack of cohesion and in the 
undue prominence that is often given to some linguistic devices at 
the expense of others. 


Which items should be insisted upon? 

Some items in a language are to be memorized. A table is called 
‘a table’ whether you sit at it, on it or under it, whether it is upright 
or upside down, whether you see it now, yesterday or the day before 
yesterday, whether it is far or near. Not so with all words. ‘This’ 
table is only called ‘this’ table if it is sufficiently near you or you are 
sufficiently near it. If the distance becomes greater, either because 
you move away or because it is moved away, it stops being ‘this’ 
table and becomes ‘that’ table. ‘His’ table is called ‘his’ table as 
long as he uses it; if she is to become the more regular visitor, it 
becomes ‘her’ table. 

If we exclude extreme cases like fire, or the carpenter’s sudden 
inspiration to change the table into a chair or a cupboard, or the 
specialist’s opinion that the table is to be called a sofa-table, we may 
say the table in question is endowed with about as much permanency 
as this world grants anybody or anything. 

Not so with ‘this’, ‘that’, ‘his’, or ‘her’. Those words, or rather 
the notions they stand for, have no permanence whatever. 

Words expressing temporariness should be given more attention 
than words expressing permanence. Permanence is featured by arbi- 
trary but not-to-be-removed labels. Temporariness is featured by an 
interplay of marks which manage to get hold of the flux of change at 
some of its salient points. Memorizing these would not do, as a lot 
more has to be apprehended than the single relation between an 
object and its name. 

Yet there is no border-line between permanence and temporari- 
ness: one could hardly imagine a variant of the notion some items 
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express, just as one hardly takes into account that several kinds of 
table might deserve to be called different names. Although ‘under’, 
‘between’, and ‘around’ express more temporary notions than ‘table’ 
and ‘chair’, they have no counterparts in the way ‘this’, ‘these’, 
‘his’, or ‘her’ have. There are degrees in temporariness. The more 
manifold it is, the greater our attention should be. 


If temporariness is twofold or manifold, difficulties arise because 
the surfaces covered by the various marks seldom recede behind 
their own perimeters. More often they overlap. ‘Next week’ and ‘in 
a week’s time’ overlap; so do ‘in’ and ‘into’, ‘the’ and ‘a’, ‘I have 
been smoking’ and ‘I have smoked’, ‘I was listening’ and ‘I 
listened’, etc. 

Teachers tend to concentrate on forms with a definite outline, be- 
cause pupils have no trouble in grasping them or handling them. They 
tend to avoid dual forms, especially when their overlapping puzzles 
them: either they present them as grossly synonymic or antonymic, or 
else as totally unrelated. By doing so, they misunderstand the true 
nature of this overlapping, which is by no means different from the 
way ‘this’ and ‘that’ overlap, i.e. it may refer to the same object: if 
there is no context to show that two persons are speaking, as in ‘This 
table is high. That table is high’, they may indeed be mistaken for 
synonyms. Exactly the same is true of all the above-mentioned forms: 
if enough context surrounds them, the differences appear. 

Teachers who beware of the forms which at some times differ and 
at other times overlap, discard the very forms which reflect the 
fluctuations of reality, the relativity of any position, depending on the 
point of view that has been adopted. They neglect the essential tools. 
I think the stress should be laid in any course on elucidating and on 
mastering those differences. Synonyms are misleading. Either one of 
the forms should be deliberately avoided or enough context should 
be added to both to make the difference more conspicuous than it 
actually is. The way to make a distinction clear is to find out where 
two notions, however similar, don’t overlap and to stick to that 
differentiation, however exaggeratedly sharp it may be. 


If one has not drawn a dividing line between ‘last month’ and ‘a 
month ago’, one is responsible for the mistake most likely to occur: 
‘last month ago’. The only way to differentiate properly is to deal 
with events the exact date of which is known, so that it should be 
possible to situate them either in the previous calendar month, which 
can mean 61 days back from the present day (August 31st-July Ist), 
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or in a period, counted backwards, beginning today and extending 
no further back than 31 days. 

This may seem far-fetched and pointless. It is true the distinction 
is of little value in itself, but I think it is worth making all the same, 
if it represents the only chance to get the forms right, if it enhances 
the pupils’ confidence, and if it prepares the ground for further 
development: this is achieved if it has been made clear that the por- 
tion of time represented by ‘last month’ is cut off from the present, 
whereas ‘a month ago’ represents one end of a portion of time the 
other end of which coincides with the present. The difference between 
‘since’ and ‘for’ rests on no other distinction, although it is much 
more significant. 

Making clear-cut distinctions turns out to be a rewarding opera- 
tion rather than a waste of time. 

Similarly if the distinction has been correctly drawn between ‘a 
piece of chalk’ and ‘chalk’, it is easier to differentiate between ‘a 
few’ and ‘a little’, “how many’ and ‘how much’, ‘one’ and ‘some’. 
Yet if, to demonstrate that distinction, the teacher brandishes the 
same stick of chalk for both uses, instead of holding it up for the 
first use and grinding some chalk for the second, he may not be 
incorrect, but he mars the whole process. He does so, too, if he 
opposes but one countable to the corresponding uncountable. He 
should contrive to present a variety of uncountables: after chalk as 
powder, coal as dust, water as liquid, glass as solid, silk as material, 
butter as food, etc., and a similar variety of countables: either objects 
made of the substances, or their containers: a coal-bin, a milk bottle, 
a glass, a lump of sugar, etc. 

If the teacher detects the main distinctions, around which others 
coalesce, and if he is constantly aware that they are intersections in 
the network, he is often pleased to find that a previous lesson has 
taken him halfway towards his present demonstration. 


So far mere distinguishing between two or more contrasting items 
has been dealt with. This is not enough. Each of those items should 
also be properly situated in a more comprehensive framework. 

First of all, no contrasting items should be introduced as if they 
were a pair of scales, i.e. as if they propped up each other and found 
no support elsewhere. Inferring two unknown items from each other 
is begging the question. One of the items should be established first. 
‘Some’ and ‘any’, for instance, should be driven apart. If ‘some’, 
‘a lot of’, and ‘a few’ are treated conjointly and opposed to ‘those’ 
in structures like ‘those books are red’ and ‘the teacher is carrying 
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those books’, the distance is soon covered between mere pointing and 
approximate numbering. ‘Any’ can then safely be inferred from 
‘some’. 

Similarly ‘put’ and ‘take’, ‘on’ and ‘off’, should not be intro- 
duced together. ‘On’ and ‘ off’ need previous adjustment. This proves 
easy with a verb like ‘fall’, because it can combine with both pre- 
positions: ‘My ball will fall on the table’ and ‘My ball will fall off 
the table.” Taking that short side-step spares a lot of subsequent 
confusion. 


Finding a hook on which to hang the new material is not enough 
either. What matters now is that the new structural item should be 
combined with or substituted for every item that can take its place or 
be added to it within the patterns it belongs’ to. 

Let us suppose the demonstrative plurals ‘these’ and ‘those’ are 
contrasted with the corresponding singular forms ‘this’ and ‘that’: 
“These books are on my desk but those books are on your table’ will 
be taught after ‘This pen is on my desk but that pen is on your table’. 
However clear this opposition may be at the introductory stage, if we 
leave it at that, we are bound to hear mistakes like ‘These my books 
are on my desk’. Pupils need to be shown that ‘these’ is to be sub- 
stituted for ‘my’, not added to it. 

On the other hand, if it is addition we want, it should operate in 
the various positions we have already studied. 

If the noun has already been considered in object position, and 
‘a few’ is added to it, the new element should be practised both in 
the subject and in the object positions. If we were to keep to ‘a few 
windows are there’, we would soon get ‘we can see a few windows 
are and a lot of trees’, even if the mistake no longer occurred before 
the addition of ‘a few’. New elements have the strange power of 
reviving errors one thought had been killed for good. 

Of course, there comes a time when new items automatically enter 
all the frames they fit. It is important to know when that time has 
come not to overdo the drilling, but it is hardly possible to control 
its arrival. 

If you have practised three frames in which the prepositions fit: 
‘the picture is on that wall’, ‘I am putting the picture on that wall’, 
and ‘the picture on that wall is pretty’, with prepositions ‘on’, ‘in’, 
and ‘at’, and if ‘against’ is then introduced in ‘I am putting my 
bicycle against the wall’, some pupils will spontaneously incorporate 
it into the other frames: ‘the bicycle against the wall is old’, but some 
will need help and time. 
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One should never trust the pupils’ capacity for timely usage of new 
notions. If there are any side-walks, they should be told when to 
leave the track. Pupils’ alertness is marred rather than helped if they 
are presented with tools some of the uses of which they misconstrue 
or mistakenly identify with others. 

A word like ‘too’ is apparently very simple. End-position seems 
to be the only problem of integration: ‘This is my handkerchief and 
this is my handkerchief too’. But what about this mistake: ‘This is 
my handkerchief and this is her handkerchief too’? It does occur. 
End-position is not enough by far. ‘Too’ should not be combined 
with just any type of equation and it requires quite a lot of thinking 
on the teacher’s part to find out which equations it does combine 
with: ‘This is a handkerchief and that is a handkerchief too’, ‘My 
handkerchief is there and her handkerchief is there too’, ‘Ann is 
working and Mary is working too’, ‘He will travel to France and 
she will decide on France too.’ Where is the common denominator ? 

This mistake is all the more awkward when the mother-tongue, in 
this case French, offers exactly parallel groupings. Does this prove 
that one should avail oneself of the similitude and correct the pupils’ 
English by referring them to French usage? I think that is a dangerous 
step to take. The policy should be either to work by comparison all 
the time or to ignore the mother-tongue altogether. Otherwise, where 
is the tracing to begin and where is it to stop? To my mind a mistake 
of that kind rather undermines the theory by which the language 
devices that are least similar to those of the mother-tongue deserve 
the greatest care. If one proceeds by connecting the foreign devices 
to previously mastered material of their own kind, as I think should 
be done, it does not matter whether the mother-tongue proves to be 
parallel or not. There are no short cuts. The mistake merely proves 
that one had failed to make a necessary halt and that no item, how- 
ever insignificant, should be looked down upon as self-evident. 

After deciding which items are to be considered permanent and 
which temporary, the teacher should construct a firm backbone for 
his course. He should concentrate on the temporary items, differen- 
tiate them properly, and build up a system that incorporates them 
progressively and leaves none unlinked. He should also see to it that 
no clash occurs between them, that they combine properly if they are © 
to combine and take their turns if they are supposed not to co-exist. 

If he overloads the intersections of the network, he will soon find 
out he can overlook the interstices: provided the pupils know how to 
use a dictionary, they will soon learn how to look after that side of 
the job for themselves. 
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Some Uses of the Tape-Recorder In 
and Outside the English Classroom 
L. A. HILL 
A tape-recorder can be used very effectively both for ear-training 


and for speech-training work. 
I distinguish between two types of ear-training: 


Type (a), the purpose of which is to train students to hear phonemic . 


distinctions (i.e. to hear differences which are important for 
understanding English—differences in sounds, like /i:/ in 
seat and /i/ in sit; or differences in stress patterns, like 
a ' singing bird and a ' singing ‘bird; or differences in intona- 
tion patterns, like ; raining? and It’s raining). 

Type (b), the purpose of which is to drill words, sentences, poems or 
pieces of prose into the student’s memory, so that he can 
later repeat them with a good pronunciation, or so that 
they can later serve as models for other utterances. Anyone 
who has used a tape-recorder to help him learn a poem 
prescribed for an examination, or a part he has to act ina 
play, will know how very effective this method is: hearing 
the same thing over and over again at intervals, always 
pronounced in exactly the same way, makes a very power- 
ful impression on the listener’s auditive memory. 


I shall not deal further with Type (b), above, since the technique 
is rather obvious: the tape is made by the best speaker of English 
available, and the students listen to it, in or out of class, all together, 
or in groups, or singly. 

The fundamental technique with Type (a), above, is to make a tape 
which first drills the desired contrasts between sounds, stress-patterns 
and intonation-patterns, and then provides tests of the students’ 
ability to hear these contrasts. For the most economical use of time, 
one should select only those contrasts that are difficult for one’s own 
students: with French students, for example, the contrast between 
/i:/ and /i/ mentioned above would almost certainly be worth includ- 
ing, but it would be unnecessary for Hindi-speaking students, since 
they have this contrast in their own language. On the other hand, 
both French- and Hindi-speaking students would need work on the 
contrast between /6/ in think and /s/ in sink. 

The way in which I use a tape for this work is as follows: I begin 
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by recording the sounds I want to deal with in common key-words, 
followed by the same sounds in isolation (e.g. for />/ and />:/, I would 
say: not -/>/—four -/>:/). 

Then I go on to give minimal pairs of words (pairs which differ 
only in the sounds being drilled); e.g. 


1 | 2 
cot caught 
don dawn 
cock cork 

etc. 


Before the lesson, I write these words on the blackboard in columns, 
one headed 1, and the other 2. 

I then go on to ear-training tests, having instructed the students 
what to do: they have to listen to each word said on the tape-recorder 
and decide whether it contains the vowel illustrated in Column 1, or 
that illustrated in Column 2. 

This section gives a series of words containing the Column | sound 
and the Column 2 sound mixed up: e.g. 

cord, morse, pot, court, cod. 
These words are chosen in such a way that in each case, the other 
alternative is a real word (e.g. both cord and cod, morse and moss do 
exist in English). 

If a student thinks a word contains />/, he has to write 1 (for 
Column 1) opposite it. If he thinks it contains />:/, he has to write 2. 
The correct answers to the sample test given above are, of course, 

The next section of the tape gives sentences containing a minimal 
contrast, e.g. 

Is the cod ready for me yet? 
Is the cord ready for me yet? 
Is the cord ready for me yet? 

These sentences are spoken at normal conversational speed, with 
exactly the same stress and intonation patterns in all three, and with 
the word containing the minimal contrast (cod/cord) left without the 
main stress in each case. 

Here again, the students have to put | or 2 opposite each sentence, 
the correct answers here being 1, 2, 2. 

The last section of the tape gives meaningless words, e.g. 

/po:s/, /von/, /jok/, /mo:t/, /t>:z/. 
These ‘words’ are chosen in such a way that in each case the other 
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member of the pair does not exist either (e.g. neither /p2:s/ nor /p2s/, 
/von/ nor /v>:n/ are real English words). Again the students have to 
mark | or 2. 

These drills and exercises sharpen the students’ awareness of the 
important contrast between />/ and /2:/ which exists in English—a 
contrast which is far more one of quality than one of length in 
present-day English. 

As in the case of ear-training, I distinguish between two types of 
work: 


Type (a), the purpose of which is to eradicate faulty sounds, stress- 
patterns and intonation-patterns and to replace them by 
correct speech-habits ; 


Type (b), the purpose of which is to improve students’ elocution by 
getting them to imitate good models of speech. 


For this latter activity, one can use the same sort of material as 
for ear-training Type (b), i.e. words, sentences, poems or pieces of 
prose; but one must allow time for repetition by the students by 
having pauses at suitable points. The best type of tape-recorder to 
use for this work is a double-channel model, such as a Ferrotutor. 
With this, the teacher prepares a tape on another machine, recording 
his voice on one channel (the upper half of the tape), and the student 
plays this back listening to the teacher’s voice and recording his own 
imitation of it on the other channel (the lower half of the tape). He 
can then play the tape back again, with both channels audible, so 
that he can hear the teacher’s reading and his own imitation of it, one 
immediately after the other. When he has finished he can use the 
lower half of the tape again for a further attempt without erasing the 
upper half at all. In this way, one tape made by the teacher can be 
used again and again by one student or by many students one after 
the other. 

Going back to speech training of Type (a), I shall deal with the 
techniques I use for this in greater detail. They are based on (a) the 
fact that it is impossible for a person to hear his own voice as others 
hear it while he is speaking, because of the echo of his voice within 
the bone-structure of his head; (b) the fact that it is much easier to 
correct a mistake in one’s pronunciation once one has been made 
aware of it and has noticed it; and (c) the fact that it is difficult to 
believe that one is really capable of making a ‘difficult’ sound until 
one has heard oneself making it. 

I begin my speech-training by writing the same sort of columns 
(1 and 2) on the board as for ear-training, Type (a). 
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I then switch the tape-recorder on and ask a student to read the 
word-pairs in the columns into the microphone: e.g. cot-caught; 
don-dawn; cock-cork; etc. If he mispronounces one of the vowels, I 
wait until he has finished the whole series of word-pairs, and then 
help him, gently and without ridicule, to correct his pronunciation, 
by getting him to round his lips more, or to try to approach more 
closely to Hindi /u/, or whatever it may be. It is very important, while 
doing this, to be patient and friendly, and to make it quite clear by 

our whole attitude that you are not laughing at or censuring the 
student for faults which are, after all, beyond his easy control, but 
that he and you are engaged in a friendly piece of collaboration to 
try to achieve something worth-while. 

Throughout this corrective work, the tape-recorder is left running. 
When the student has made the correct sound several times (or, in 
desperate cases, when the teacher thinks it would be better to post- 
pone the continuation of the attempt to a later session), the piece is 
played back to the student and class, with the teacher commenting, 
e.g. ‘Now listen for the mistake in this word (pointing to the black- 
board). There, did you hear it?—Now, that’s a much better /9:/.— 
Yes, that one was perfect.’ 

In this way, the student (a) becomes conscious of his mistakes and 
(b) actually hears himself improving and finally (in most cases, I find) 
actually making the correct sounds several times. 

I must emphasize, here, that the teacher must know how to improve 
students’ pronunciation, otherwise the technique described above is 
a boomerang, destroying the students’ confidence in their teacher. 
Secondly, this technique will not ensure that a student will no longer 
make mistakes in the sounds practised: there are three stages in 
changing from one pronunciation to another: (i) learning to recognize 
the new sound contrast when one hears it; (ii) learning to make this 
sound contrast consciously, under the teacher’s guidance; and (iii) 
practising and overpractising this contrast until it becomes part of 
one’s unconscious stock of habits. 

Ear-training type (a) covers (i); Speech-training type (a) covers (ii); 
but (iii) can be done only by the student in his spare time. Here, 
again, a Ferrotutor is very useful, and any technique for employing 
it for such spare-time practice is the same as for Speech-training 
type (b), which is described above. 

The techniques I have described above for speech-training can be 
used for teaching stress-patterns and intonation-patterns. Here I have 
found the Ferrotutor of the greatest value. 
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British Books at Large 


J. E. MORPURGO 
(Mr Morpurgo is Secretary to the National Book League) 


In Britain, as in most countries, the printed word has several times 
been condemned to death, and yet it lives and flourishes as never 
before. We have heard the sentence pronounced, first by the devotees 
of the moving picture, then by the devotees of radio, and latterly by 
those who believe that, with television, the usefulness of print must 
finish. 

And yet on each occasion the executioner has become an ally, and 
there seems little doubt that television, like its predecessors, is not 
driving the public away from reading, but is in many ways encourag- 
ing them to read more. 

The British book trade shares with the book trade of the United 
States the enormous advantage that comes from the wide use of 
English. In fact, the British book trade is considerably larger than 
that of America and second only to that of the Soviet Union. It is 
safe to assume that a programme that produces 20,000 new titles 
every year could not survive if the public had no interest in the books 
produced. No one as yet has been able to establish exact figures for 
book-buying, nor to differentiate with any accuracy between 
institutional buying and buying for private use, but the turnover of 
British publishers has reached the record figure of 64 millions. The 
British book trade is the largest exporter of books in the world, and 
rather more than a third of British books find readers outside the 
British Isles. 

All kinds of books make their contribution. The copies sold to an 
African or Asian university of the latest book on nuclear physics or 
lebotomy are, measured in terms of intellectual importance, vital 
both to the recipient and to the vendor, though their numbers are 
tiny when compared to the huge sales of fiction or adventure stories. 

Inevitably the comparative success of types of books varies from 
country to country. In Holland, for example, where everyone seems 
to be capable of reading English, and where everyone is a book- 
buyer, it appears that novels, classical and modern, are most in 
demand. Detective stories sell everywhere. Self-improvement books 
are especially beloved in Africa and Asia. Several countries (Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, Turkey, and Israel among them) would buy almost 
everything if only they had the sterling. 
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In Britain book-clubs have never achieved a membership as big as 
that of some of their American counterparts, but it seems at least 
likely that British book-clubs overseas have more members than 
American ones have. Especially is this true of the non-specialist 
book-club; the chance to read fiction, biography, or travel books 
popular in Britain seems particularly attractive to readers of English 
abroad, and above all to those who live away from towns. 

In the past, art books have been the delight of the privileged few 
and, despite notable exceptions, art books from Britain hardly 
equalled, in quality or popularity, those from Switzerland or France. 
But more widespread art-education and, in many places, improved 
standards of living have increased the sales of art books, and the 
skills that go into the production of these books have been much 
sharpened by specialist British publishers. International production 
alliances have helped to reduce prices, and the production of an 
international edition is very often most advantageous to the pub- 
lisher who produces the text in the language with the widest currency: 
English. 

And almost everywhere there is a demand for British paperbacks 
and school textbooks. It would be pleasant to be able to boast that 
the popularity of British books abroad is a direct result of quality, 
and certainly we have no need for shame. Even though the cheapest 
British paperback may yet be beyond the pocket of new readers in 
Asia or Africa, British books are still, category for category, cheaper 
than the books produced by any other western country. 

The pioneer in the field of paperbacks, Penguin Books, has now 
settled to a steadily adventurous programme. Each month 1,000,000 
Penguins or Pelicans come off the presses, more than half of them 
commissioned books. More than a third are sold outside the United 
Kingdom. Penguins are sold primarily through the bookshops. Their 
younger and frequently glossier rivals are, many of them, found in 
places where until the last two or three years books were seldom 
seen. One finds them all over the world, in the bazaars, on the pave- 
ments, in tobacconists’ shops, in sweetshops, on station bookstalls. 
One finds therh in outlets which hitherto had gone no further with 
the printed word than the sale of comics and evening newspapers, and 
they have fe a new audience, young men and women who are 


as devoted to the latest reprint of an adventure story as they are to the 
stars of film or television. Pan Books, next to Penguin Books the 
senior publisher of paperbacks, have had sales of more than 1,000,000 
in several of their titles, and it is an interesting sidelight on reading 
habits that, with the exception of those by that great thriller-writer 
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Agatha Christie, all the books on the Pan best-seller list are about 
war experiences. 

A recounting, without research, of the paperback series brings to 
mind at least thirty names, most of them founded within the last six 
years. What is perhaps more important is that with all the paperback 
series put together there has come within reach of the pockets of the 
humblest every type of literature from Thomas Aquinas to the latest 
and goriest thriller. 

It is dangerous to equate books with literature, and everywhere 
books of the how-to-do-it kind are becoming increasingly popular 
among many who may show no interest in Jane Austen or Kingsley 
Amis. But how-to-do-it’s may sometimes lead the reader very close 
to literature. There is a growing call for the type of book which will 
help the non-specialist to understand the physical aspects of the world 
in which he lives, and specialists in particular fields to learn some- 
thing about the activities of their fellow workers. When recently the 
National Book League published Science for All, an annotated 
reading list for the non-specialist, there was a leader-page comment 
at length in London’s most influential newspaper. Fiction (other than 
detective fiction) for the first time for many years has come out of the 
depressed classes in British book production. There are small but 
noticeable changes in taste in other directions. For example, books 
on religion and politics are enjoying a revival. 

As for school textbooks, these are probably Britain’s greatest 
book-export, and especially to countries which have inherited some- 
thing from the British educational system. And in this field British 
publishing has considerable advantages derived from long experience 
and from the freedom it enjoys at home. 

In many countries, and even in some where planned economy is 
less real than it is in Britain, central control of publishing policies is 
either accepted or desired. Others, and among them some that are in 
most respects violent in their antagonism to planning, offer no 
resistance to state bludgeoning by prescription, and seem to have been 
battered into acquiescence with a system which, by weakening pub- 
lishing where it should draw its strength—in the production of school 
textbooks—is likely to destroy the future for the doubtful convenience 
of the present. 

The arguments for nationalized publishing and for the prescription 
of textbooks have been rehearsed ad nauseam. For communist 
countries it is useless to deny the notion that the State must control, 
manage, and manoeuvre all modes of communication. But in order 
to establish the advantages which accrue to British books—both at 
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home and abroad—from our free and undeliberate system, it is 
worth investigating the arguments used against it even in those 
countries which toss more than an occasional tribute towards the 
gods of democracy. 

Most of these arguments are based upon mistrust: mistrust of the 
national competence to find a way through to successful publishing 
without bullying from the centre, mistrust of the publishers, mistrust 
of the teachers which the teachers echo by their masochistic agree- 
ment that they are incompetent to select books for their pupils. Some 
are founded upon false or half-understood appreciation of the 
economics of publishing. Remove competition, select one textbook 
for one class in one subject—so runs the economic case for central 
control—and, because large numbers must be printed, prices must 
come down. 

The long-run cheap-price theory is not as watertight as amateurs 
might wish it to be. It is true that there are certain costs which must 
be borne by the publisher whether his edition is five hundred or three 
thousand, and that therefore the price per copy is generally lower at 
three thousand than at five hundred, but there comes a point in the 
cost-of-production graph (a point which varies from country to 
country) where many of the manufacturing charges have been met 
but the cost of materials, such as paper and binding, continues to 
rise with the amount used, where the charges for overheads must 
continue as before, and where royalty payments remain constant or, 
under some contracts, are bound to rise. At this point, and beyond 
it, the financial advantage in increasing the size of editions is minimal 
and may be non-existent. 

Philosophical or pedagogic objections seldom deter the planners, 
who are prepared to sacrifice jam tomorrow for bread today, and 
by so doing find themselves too often condemned to eat sour grapes. 
A publishing industry thrives on variety. It is the possibility of 
variety which trains publishers, authors, and book-distributors and 
gives to them all some chance of survival and improvement. It is the 
possibility of variety encouraged by an unrestricted textbook selec- 
tion system which enables individual publishers to improve and 
experiment in textbooks—to the apparent delight of overseas 
customers, so that textbooks of all kinds are among our best- 
sellers—and to risk general books. Judged overall, it is this system 
which, above all other advantages, enables the British book trade to 
attempt the esoteric as well as the obvious, the remote as well as 
the safe. 
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We are interested in our readers’ ideas and views, and cordially 
invite correspondence, though we can give no guarantee of publica- 
tion. When you write to us, please keep to the point and avoid 
long-windedness. 


1. Mr P. Edwards writes from Sierra Leone: Mr Paikeday says—and here I 
agree with him—that ‘no poetry is so valuable as the poetry of the world im- 
mediately around the student, especially that composed in the imagery and sounds 
of his mother-tongue’. But these students are, as Mr Paikeday tells us, not school- 
children or backward adults, but undergraduates reading ‘the B.A. English 
curriculum’, and I think I may be excused the surprise I feel when it is argued 
that two plays by Shakespeare is ample and appropriate English verse for such a 
course of study. It is possible that Mr Paikeday and I are crossing swords in the 
dark, for he makes no distinction between the English course for science students, 
for economists, and for those reading General Arts. The first two might well be 
given such a course of English as he suggests, but it would be misleading to call 
the course ‘the B.A. English curriculum’, and I take it that this curriculum is for 
studies in English in the General Arts Degree. Again, he speaks contemptuously of 
the subjects of Lawrence’s poetry, calling it ‘a sorry substitute for the treasures 
bequeathed to us by Milton, Pope, Coleridge, Keats, Arnold, and T. S. Eliot’. 
This dislike of ‘low’ subjects is odd in a serious modern critic, surely. Equally odd 
is it that Lawrence, one of the most remarkable poets of our time, should be dis- 
missed so lightly. On this matter, Mr Paikeday constantly misrepresents my 
opinion. ‘Why’, he observes satirically, ‘not take these easy poems and leave the 
harder ones ?’ My object would be to lead the student to the harder poems by way 
of those which he is likely to find easier. Mr Paikeday should understand that one 
cannot teach ‘the subtleties of the poet’s language’ until the student has had con- 
siderable experience simply of reading verse, often for its story if he is a child. 
Sensitiveness to verse has to grow from this experience, it cannot be taught. And 
incidentally, is there any reason to be so contemptuous of ‘easy’ poetry—what- 
ever that means? Nor do I propose to ‘start’ a course of English poetry ‘with 
some work on spoken English’, but to relate the reading of verse to the study of 
English speech, a course of which is essential to any studies in English as a foreign 
language, and which, I have no doubt, is part of the B.A. English curriculum 
about which Mr Paikeday is writing. Mr Paikeday asks—I imagine with reference 
to Kubla Khan and The Hollow Men—‘why bother the poor student with cracking 
those hard nuts ?’. Why indeed! This is the very point made by my first letter. But 
it looks as though, if this student cannot crack the hard nuts, Mr Paikeday would 
deny him practice with the soft ones—would deny him nuts (English ones any- 
way) and this in the B.A. English curriculum of ‘a system of liberal education’. 
I think I am as liberal as Mr Paikeday, and am not asking for a compulsory study 
of English verse for all students, yet we must compel something, and those read- 
ing the B.A. English curriculum, with all that this title implies, should read more 
English verse than ‘two well-chosen plays by Shakespeare’. My experience of a 
number of years’ teaching in both secondary school and university in West Africa 
suggests that a great deal more can be done than is being done in the Indian 
university. I realize that my suggestions may involve some revision of the litera- 
ture syllabus, but this is not exactly ‘propagating English at any cost’. Finally, 
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when Mr Paikeday says that ‘two well-chosen plays by Shakespeare is the usual 
fare for the B.A. examination in all Indian universities, and that’, he adds, ‘is 
the utmost that our average students can be expected to appreciate’, there seems 
to be little point in prolonging the discussion, since he begs the very question 
which I have tried to raise. 


2. Mary E. Lord writes from Beirut, Lebanon: I read the question in E.L.T., 
XIV, 4, p. 181, about the use of whole as adjective and noun. My students 
will say all the machine is broken and I did my whole homework. Examining the 
usage to try to find a practical way to teach the students to use those patterns 
correctly, I came to the conclusion that we use the (a, my, etc.) whole with 
‘countable’ nouns when we mean ‘all the parts taken together as a whole’. But 
with ‘uncountable’ nouns, or nouns that represent something unique—names of 
countries, towns, etc.—we use all (the, my, etc.). The whole of can be used with 
either ‘countable’ or ‘uncountable’ and with unique things—the whole of England 
suffered during the war, the government confiscated the whole of his land, I couldn’ t 
see the whole of the picture—but I find it difficult to pinpoint the usage of this 
pattern. Although my students recognize the meaning of the last structure when 
they read it, I suggest that they avoid trying to use it until they have become so 
proficient in English that they can; I advise them instead to use the other two 
structures which are easy to differentiate and which have practically the same 
meaning. 


3. Dr M. West writes: It may be useful to add a note to Mr Wright’s article 
on ‘Adequacy’ in English (pp. 104-110) about the practical problem of increasing 
speed in reading. This is perhaps the more necessary in view of recent publicity 
for a gadget which is, I believe, not merely unnecessary but positively harmful. 
One might as well attempt to increase shopping speed by installing a moving 
platform in Woolworth’s stores. 

Effective reading is a searching process in which one passes rapidly over the 
irrelevant or less significant areas and dwells upon the significant. There are four 
types of reading. 

(1) Viewing (above about 600 words a minute). The eye travels diagonally down 
the page. There may be a preperceptive set to catch some one or two items of 
information, or merely a general question whether there is anything worth 
noticing. Thus scientific (especially popular science) articles often begin with 
several paragraphs telling the reader a number of facts which every educated 
person knows already (e.g. that bread is made with yeast, etc. etc.), or in an 
article from which one wishes to learn modern methods the writer goes back to 
the ancient Egyptians, Romans, etc. etc. before getting to the point. 

(2) Skimming (above 400 words a minute). The eye passes along the lines, 
seeing the words in large groups. Vocalization is nil, but there is imperceptible 
innervation of the speech organs which may be observed by sensing a distortion 
of the labials if a pencil is held in the mouth. 

(3) Reading (below 400 words per minute, down to about 100). Every word is 
formed—though at the higher speeds very schematically. At the lower speeds 
there is lip movement and perhaps actual muttering. 

(4) Study (below 100 words per minute). 

We should add to these Skipping, missing out something which is obviously 
irrelevant, e.g. an unwanted quotation of a passage of poetry which interrupts 
the reading of a novel. 
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In effective reading of a passage there is selective application of all these. Thus 
in reading an article in The Lancet I viewed the first paragraph (concerned with 
previous work of a not very relevant nature); I skimmed the next part to get an 
idea of the purpose and nature of the present experiment; I read the actual 
experiment; I studied the results and conclusions. 
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rapid reading consists in developing this Searching Attitude. It is done by means 
of Before-questions at decreasing Question Density (number of questions per 
1,000 words); thus three questions on 100 words, 3 on 150, 3 on 600, 3 on 1,200, 
3 on 2,400 (see diagram ‘Reading Profiles’). 

In the initial training, passages marked off in sections of 200-300 words were 
used with two to three questions on each. The material used was very simple, 
well within the vocabulary of the students. The questions should be such as to 
require answers of two or three words, and these are given by underlining the 
answer. The teacher makes sure that the questions are understood; then he says 
‘BEGIN!’ as if starting a race. As each student finishes he turns his book face 
down and the teacher says the time; and the student notes the time on his paper. 


The Improvement of English Reading. 


In each case the practice period was 16 hours. 
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As one student after another turns over his book there is increased incentive to‘ 
the others to hurry. Below 75 per cent correct answers are considered to be 
“No score’. 
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The details of these experiments are given in Bilingualism, with special reference 
to Bengal’ (see diagrams). The subject is discussed also in Teaching English in 
Difficult Circumstances (Longmans, 1960), pp. 22-23, 68-69. : 

The improvement after 15 to 20 periods of training was 250 per cent. 

It is to be noted that, after practice in English, there was a transferred improve- 
ment in reading speed to the mother tongue, actually higher in the Lower 
Question Density test than that shown in English (see ‘ Diagram 9”). This suggests 
that training might perhaps be just as effective if given in the mother tongue, 
with a few practice periods at the end to ensure transference to English. The 
deficiency of students is not in language, but in reading, and reading is (in all left 
to right script) a skill independent of language. 


an” of Education, India: Occasional Reports No. 13. Govt. of India, 1926. (o.p.) pp.205 ff, 


Question Box 


1. A German reader asks for the right pronunciation of infectious. 


It is /in'fekfas/. See Everyman’s English Pronouncing Dictionary, 11th edition, 
by Daniel Jones. 


2. A reader in Barcelona asks if there is any difference of usage between 
small and little: e.g. There was a little boy (or a small boy) in the room. 


A small boy refers to size, a little boy rather to age. Of course, in the case of 
children and young animals age and size do, to some extent, go together, but 
when we speak of a little boy we are thinking of a boy of, say, six or seven, not 
of fourteen or fifteen. A boy in this latter age-group would resent being referred 
to as ‘a little boy’, not because it made him out to be shorter than he was, but 
because it made him out to be younger than he was—a mere child. A mother 
would say to her child, ‘Go and play with that little boy’, not ‘that small boy’. 
When, on the other hand, we say ‘I was accosted by a small boy’ we may probably 
assume that the boy was not very old, but we are referring primarily, not to his 
age, but to his stature. 

Because of the association of /ittle with the idea of ‘ young’, it is often attached 
as a conventional adjective to nouns denoting young creatures without adding 
very much to the meaning: e.g. a little baby, a little kitten, a little lamb. Then, too, 
because we naturally have an affection for young creatures, and find them attrac- 
tive, little often takes on a sentimental colouring, where small does not. A rather 
obvious example is to be found in an old song, Little brown jug, don’t I love thee! 
We could hardly imagine anyone saying the same of a small brown jug. A little 
cottage in the country suggests homeliness, a small cottage in the country merely 
size. [F. T. Wood] 


3. Areader in Israel says that Further Steps in English Grammar (by Blumenthal 
and Schachter) contains an exercise on the completion of similes that includes 
“as wet as ...”. Although various native speakers of English have suggested rain, 
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a duck, the ocean, the sea, not one has agreed with the suggestion of any other; 
she therefore asks if there is any acceptable completion. 


The fact that various native speakers all gave different answers suggests that 
there is no phrase of this kind that has become stereotyped. Users of the English 
grammar quoted would therefore be well advised to leave ‘as wet as . . .” out. 
The as as—— pattern is a means of giving forceful expression to the idea 
conveyed by the adjective that goes after the first as. In the case of wetness, force- 
ful expression can be given by other means, e.g. Take off your coat—it’s soaking | 
it’s soaking wet. You'll catch cold—you're wet through. [R. A. Close] 


4. Also from Israel is a question about two more exercises that appear in a local 
grammar: (1) ‘The man on board ship pulled in the diver (who, whom) they 
feared was seriously injured.’ (2) ‘The Ancient Mariner told his terrible story to 
those (who, whom) he thought would profit by the tale.’ At first sight, both 
sentences appear to require the subjective case (who being the subject of the verbs 
dependent on ‘feared’ and ‘thought’) but there may be an argument for the 
objective case (in apposition to the antecedent direct objects). A home-made rule 
in Maxwell Nurnberg’s What’s the Good Word? seems to apply to both sentences 
here and states: * Whenever we can leave the (who, whom) form out, it should be 
whom’. * Which is the correct form, please, and why ?’, we are asked. 


Who should be used in both cases. There would probably be no doubt about 
this if we removed the intervening phrases ‘they feared’ and ‘he thought’. The 
‘home-made rule’ is a fair statement if applied to formal, written English. 
[R.A.C.] 


5. Another question about pronouns comes from Spain, a Madrid teacher 
asking if we can explain the use of the pronouns in the answers to the following 
questions, or state if they are wrong: (1) Is this Mr Smith? No, it is Mr Black. 
(2) Who is this gentleman ? Jt is Mr Brown. (3) Who is this lady ? Jt is Mrs Green. 
(4) Who is this lady? She is Mrs Gray. (5) Is Mr Rossi Italian? Yes, he is Italian. 


All the answers are right. However, in No. 1, he is could not possibly be called 
wrong, although it is might come more automatically from native speakers of 
English. In No. 2, He is as acceptable as Jf, just as She in No. 4 is as acceptable as 
It in No. 3. In No. 5, it would be impossible. 

It is always easier to give examples of what we say than to explain why we say 
it. Note these further examples: (a) Was that you making that noise? No, it was 
not me, it was the cat. (b) Who are you? I am your interpreter. (c) Who was that 
on the telephone? It was David Jones. (d) And who is David Jones? Oh, he is a 
man who works in my office. 

In (a), it is a substitute for the first that in the question; in other words, a 
substitute for ‘that thing, not specified by the questioner as a person either male 
or female, responsible for the noise’. In (b), J stands for ‘the person addressed, 
who is now replying’. In (c), Jt stands for ‘that person, not specified as male or 
female’. In (d), Ae stands for ‘that specified male person’. 

The important factor is not whether the sex of the person referred to is known, 
but whether or not the speaker who uses the pronoun is specifying ‘ male person’ 
or ‘female person’. In some cases, as in Nos. 3 and 4 of the reader’s questions, 
the speaker has the choice of not making that specification (No. 3) or of making 
it (No. 4). If the speaker makes it, he will use he or she. In question No. 5, he 
stands for a specified male person, and here the speaker has no choice. [R.A.C.] 
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6. A Hungarian reader says that in trying to point out the difficulty of giving 
hard and fast rules for the choice of aspect in verbs, he mentioned the verb 
to see as one which normally takes the simple aspect, but is found in certain 
circumstances in the continuous also. As examples he gave ‘The patient is seeing 
double’ (while, for example, under the influence of a drug), and ‘They were seeing 
the paper for the first time’ (The Daily Worker, 29 March 1960). The person to 
whom he was speaking then pointed to the corner of the room and said ‘And 
I may also say ‘* What are you seeing there?”’’. He asks if the continuous form is 
really possible in such a situation, adding that he himself would have said 
* What do you see?’ or ‘What can you see over there?’. 


“What are you seeing?’ would be incorrect in such a situation. Either of the two 
forms you suggest would be perfectly correct and acceptable. ‘What do you see?’ 
would probably be used when the questioner himself has seen something, directs 
the other person’s attention to the spot, and wishes to know whether he also sees 
it. “What can you see?’ is the more likely form of the question when the questioner 
himself does not know what can be seen ‘over there’ and is asking his companion 
to inform him: e.g. if the questioner is standing on the ground and the other 
person is looking over the top of a high wall. If someone is gazing in a particular 
direction or at a particular spot and we wish to know what is attracting his 
attention, we should, of course, use the continuous form, but then the question 
would be ‘What are you /ooking at?’ 

You might like to add to your list of examples of the idiomatic use of the con- 
tinuous form of to see, the expression to see someone off (by train, etc.). ‘ Not all 
the people on the platform were going by train; some of them were seeing their 
Sriends off. (F.T.W.] 


7. A schoolmaster at Bastogne, Belgium, says that his pupils know (and often 
sing) ‘This old man’ from the film The Inn of the Sixth Happiness. This song is 
headed ‘The Children’s Marching Song’ and he asks if we could explain some of 
the words that occur in the text of it: (a) nick-nack (? knick-knack), (b) Paddy- 
whack, (c) ‘they played nick-nack on my Devon. 


The song is much older than the film; it goes back at least forty years. I do not 
think there is any ‘correct’ way of spelling nick-nack, because, so far as I am 
aware, it does not mean anything. The whole song is just a sort of nonsense jingle 
dependent on rhythm and rhyme, and the chief point of it is its absurdity. 
*Paddy-whack’ was at one time a colloquial term for a burly Irishman; then it 
became used as slang for a violent outburst of temper. Eric Partridge (A Dictionary 
of Slang and Unconventional English) quotes an example from Kipling (1899): 
“He'll be in a ravin’ paddy-whack’. Devon presumably refers to the county of 
Devon, and is used simply for the sake of rhyme, as so many other words in the 
song are. Of course, it does not make sense, but then, as stated above, it was 
probably never meant to. [F.T.W.] 


8. A German reader asks which pronoun, he or it, is to be used in the following 
passage: ‘Kate, there’s a man in the orchard.’ ‘What! A man in the orchard! 
Who is he/it ?’ 


Either pronoun might be used in this context. In the perfectly correct question 
Who is it ?; however, the pronoun it would not refer to the man in the orchard; 
it is merely, in a sense, filling a gap. Some languages contain the equivalent of 
the question [Who is ?]. Such a question is incorrect in English—there must be 
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a noun element after is. In our correct question, the noun element is if, and the 
gap is filled. 

Who is it? and What is it ? are questions frequently used in English, and, if one 
may hazard a guess, the second speaker in the above passage would almost 
certainly say Who is it?—though Who is he? would also be correct. [A.V.P.E.] 


9, A reader in Griiningen, Germany, asks if the preposition in and the second 
definite article are right in this sentence and, if so, why? ‘The inner circle of the 
Soviet leadership met in the Crimea.’ 


Inis certainly correct. It is used with places that are reasonably large, such as 
Yorkshire, London, Russia, and the Crimea. At would be used with small places— 
villages, small towns, etc. 

Certain countries, or parts of countries, are habitually referred to with the 
definite article—the Sudan, the Deccan, the Peloponnese, the Crimea. The reason 
is obscure, though in the case of the Sudan the Arabic meaning is ‘the country 
of the black people’, from which one may infer that the reason is to be sought 
in the local name. [A.V.P.E.] 


10. A French reader says that according to Harrap’s English-French Dictionary 
the term cotton-mill seems to be equivalent to spinning-mill and asks if we could 
answer the following questions for her: (i) Is it a general term, covering both 
spinning mills and weaving mills, or has usage made it the equivalent of spinning 
mills exclusive of weaving mills? (ii) What is the meaning of mill in combinations 
such as sugar-mill, oil-mill, weaving-mill; if it refers to a building equipped with 
machinery for grinding, what is ground in a weaving mill, or is mill used by 
analogy ? 


The term cotton mill (nowadays, I think, usually written without the hyphen) 
covers both spinning and weaving mills; it is a general term. In the textile industry 
some mills are occupied exclusively in spinning the cotton into thread or yarn, and 
these are spinning mills. Weaving mills weave the yarn into cloth. Some firms have 
both, but some specialize in one or the other. 

Most people (except possibly those who live in Lancashire) think of a mill 
primarily as a building, or a piece of machinery, in which something is ground, 
probably because before the Industrial Revolution the only kind of mill that was 
widely known was the flour mill. And in any case this is the original sense of the 
word. But quite early it was extended to buildings in which things were manu- 
factured, and not ground at all. The Oxford Dictionary gives an instance of this 
dated 1417, and about 1800 William Blake, in a well-known poem, wrote of 
‘those dark Satanic mills’—meaning the factories which were springing up in the 
industrialized parts of England. We always speak of the mill towns of Lancashire, 
and the young women who work in the mills there are often referred to as mill 
girls. So today a mill may still be a place where something is ground, or even a 
piece of domestic apparatus for grinding (e.g. a coffee mill), but with the dis- 
appearance of most of the small local flour mills, and the concentration of the 
greater part of the industry in a few large firms, the other kinds of mills are far 
more numerous. Paper is manufactured at a paper mill and gunpowder at a 
powder mill; at a saw-mill tree trunks are sawn into planks of wood, and the large 
Sheffield steel works have their rolling mills, where steel is rolled into sheets. 

Sugar mills: machines for extracting the sugar from the cane, or buildings 
containing such machinery, where the process is carried out on a large scale. 
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(The Oxford Dictionary gives an example as early as 1660.) In many modem 
sugar mills the sugar is probably refined as well as extracted. Oil mills: machines 
for crushing seeds, etc., to extract the oil from them. Also a factory for this 
purpose. [F.T.W.] 


11. A Sudanese headmaster queries our answer (E.L.7., XIII, 3, p. 122) about 
‘Since when have you read newspapers?’ and asks if it is to be understood that 
‘Since when do you read newspapers?’ is incorrect. 


Examples on both patterns could be found, and the second, in exactly that form, 
need not be ruled out as unacceptable. In the first, the speaker’s use of * have read’ 
indicates that he is concerned with the pre-present, i.e. a period beginning at some 
time in the past and lasting till the moment of speaking; and he wants to know 
when that period began. In the second, his use of ‘do you read’ suggests that he is 
concerned with:a period of present time, and again he wants to know when that 
period began. But he uses ‘since’, which is generally associated only with the 
Starting point of the pre-present (I Aave read), or of the pre-past (I had read). For 
this reason, his attitude towards time is felt to be inconsistent or in double focus. 
Note that while ‘Since when do you...’ and ‘I have read newspapers since (I was 


six)’ are acceptable, we would not say ‘/ read (Present) newspapers since (1 was ° 


six).’ [R.A.C.] 


12. Anewspaper caption ‘Up Over Down Under’ mystifies a Spanish reader: he 
wonders if he was right in translating it ‘Throughout the North of Australia’. 


It is not possible to say exactly what the title means except by reference to the 
contents of the article. Down under is a frequent colloquial expression, in Britain, 
for Australia and New Zealand, as they are thought of as being down under our 
feet (i.e. on the opposite side of the world), but there is no similar expression 
up over. It seems obviously to have been made up by the author of the article, or 
by someone on the editorial staff of the paper, as a kind of pun, to contrast with 
down under. 1 am very doubtful whether it refers to the north of Australia. Two 
possible explanations that occur to me are: (i) it may refer to a flight over Australia 
in an aeroplane, or to Australia as seen from the air, or (ii) it may be a humorous 
way of referring to Britain. As to anyone living in Britain Australia is ‘down 
under’, so to an Australian Britain is ‘up over’. In that case the whole heading 
might mean ‘Britain as Seen Through Australian Eyes’, or something like that. 
But it can only really be settled by reference to the article itself. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that a title of this kind cannot really be trans- 
lated. We may be able to explain the meaning of it, but its whole point lies in the 
ingenuity of the pun, which is partially, if not wholly, destroyed by translation 
into another language. [F.T.W.] 


13. A Belgian teacher inquires about the English and American pronunciation 
of the personal name René. He also asks whether the garments, jeans, can be 
pronounced dzeinz. 


(a) There is a man’s name René and a girl’s name Renée, both taken from 
French. In both, the acute accent is often omitted for English purposes, without 
affecting pronunciation. 

English people generally say 'reni or ‘renei for both names indiscriminately. 
Alternatively, some English speakers, conscious no doubt of the French origin 
of the name, pronounce 'ranei with an attempt at the quality of the appropriate 
French vowel in the first syllable, but at the same time putting strong stress upon 
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it, which never occurs in French—nor, incidentally, does this vowel ever receive 
strong stress according to the phonetic ‘rules’ of English. 

The pronunciation 'ri:ni, on the other hand, suggests to the English ear a 
commonly heard colloquial short form of the girl’s name Jrene ai'ri:ni (now also 
pronounced ‘airitn by some). This is not commonly seen in writing—it would 
presumably have to be spelt Rene. 

As to whether some American speakers say 'ritni for the French name(s), I 
simply don’t know. But my impression is that the likely pronunciation for an 
American to use would be ra'nei, with the stressing found in French. However, 
for an English speaker this would be decidedly unusual, even when referring to 
a French person—or, indeed, even when speaking French! 

(b) The pronunciation d3i:nz is the only one I have ever heard used by English 
people, the girl’s name Jean being only d3i:n (but Jane d3ein). The few American 
speakers I have consulted all said d3i:nz and said they had never even heard 
dzeinz. One man commented that if he heard another American say d3einz, he 
would think he was ‘trying to be funny’. It doesn’t follow that d3einz is used by 
no one, but it does suggest that it is rare. [P. A. D. MacCarthy] 


ERRATUM 


In Dr Barber’s article on English money (E.L.T., XV, 2) the pronunciation of 
halfpenny, halfpence, threepenny, thousand, etc. should have been shown as 
|‘heipani/, /‘heipans/, /‘@rupani/ or /‘@ripani/, /'@auzand/, etc., the italicized letters 
indicating that the sound concerned may be either pronounced or omitted. In 
1. 2, p. 80 of the article there should be a stress-mark before f2:r. 


CORRECTION 


In Mr Hill’s article ‘The Teaching of English in India’ (E.L.T., XV, 2) read ‘six 
years’ (not ‘three years’) in 1. 5, p. 50. 


Reviews 


A DIRECT METHOD ENGLISH COURSE: New Rapid Version. 
E. V. Gatenby. Longmans, 1960. Bk. 1, ed. W. Stannard Allen, 
iii+124 pp., 2s. 6d.; Teacher’s Bk. 1, viii+-102 pp., 4s.; Bk. 2, 
ed. W. Stannard Allen and Semahat Dikmen, vi+-150 pp., 3s. 6d.; 
Teacher’s Bk. 2, v+-183 pp., 5s. 


The first edition of this course (specially designed for Turkish students) appeared 
in 1949. A standard edition, for general use, appeared in 1952 and has been 
widely used since. This new rapid version is described as ‘an intensified version 
of the standard edition, and the ground is covered in three books instead of five’. 

This new version, therefore, will be useful as an alternative course in schools 
where the hours available for English are limited. The revised Book One is 
common to both the five-book course and the revision in three books. 
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Most English courses intended for general use provide a social, economic and 
cultural background which is either British or American. In this course the 
background is that of life in England: seaside holidays, picnics, shopping, 
games, amusements, pastimes, and travel. This makes the books interesting for 
children in countries where social life is similar, for example countries in western 
Europe and many parts of Latin America, but perhaps less suitable where ways 
of living are very different, for example, many countries in Asia and Africa. 
The trend today is towards the production of language courses specially designed 
to meet the needs of particular language areas. It is argued that pupils have 
enough to do in mastering language difficulties without, at the same time, having 
to face the problem of learning about new ways of living, new cultures, and so 
on. This argument has some validity, but there is much to be said for the counter- 
argument that we should, with a new language, learn as much as possible about 
the people who speak that language. Language-learning should not be a purely 
utilitarian proceeding. 

Another argument in favour of courses specially designed for particular 
language areas is that they can use the findings of the linguistic analysts, who 
provide detailed comparisons between English and the mother-tongue of the 
learner, in sounds, intonation, syntax, semantics, and otherbranches of linguistics. 
This kind of research work can be of great value, and for countries where the 
number of those learning English is large there is much to be said in favour of 
specially designed courses that use these findings. But there are still very many 
language areas for which such studies have not yet been made, or for which 
specially designed courses would not be economic (from the publishing point of 
view). For such areas this Direct Method English Course is strongly recommended. 

Professor Gatenby had long years of experience in teaching, and in teacher- 
training, in Japan and Turkey. He travelled, after his retirement from Ankara 
University, extensively in Asia, as a lecturer and consultant. He understood, more 
than many textbook writers, the interests and capabilities of children. This new 
edition gains much from the wide experience and knowledge of another expert 
teacher and textbook writer, Mr W. S. Allen, whose name must now be as 
widely known as that of Professor Gatenby. Those whose business it is to select 
textbooks may feel confident that the work of revision, rearrangement, and 
condensation has been expertly done. The revised Teacher’s Books are packed 
with useful material and are essential to all teachers using the course. 


THE PROGRESSIVE OXFORD ENGLISH COURSE, Book |: 
Windows on the World. F. G. French. O.U.P., 1960. 200 pp., 
4s. 6d.; Teacher’s Notes to Book 1, ix-++-102 pp. 3s. 6d. 


The purpose of this series, according to its author, is to use English to give pupils 
abroad some knowledge of the world they live in and, through this basic material, 
to give direct instruction and practice in the correct use of English as a means of 
communication. 

Book 1 consists of eight chapters on such subjects as: ‘How did Writing 
Begin ?’, ‘How Men Work’ and ‘The World’s Most Famous Writer’. Questions 
on the reading material appear from time to time in the text and each chapter is 
followed by composition suggestions and by instruction and exercises on language. 

The reading matter in each chapter is excellent in content and is exactly what 
is needed to introduce pupils who have been learning English for some years to 
the business of reading for information. It also serves as a good introduction to 
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the use of textbooks, journals, etc., for the various subjects of the school or 
university curriculum, and here the admirable illustrations—photographs, maps, 
diagrams and drawings—are particularly valuable. 

The English used in the book appears to be unlimited in structure and we think 
this is a pity. There is great need at this stage for a series of books which would 
lead the pupil from limited to ‘full’ English. Such a series would begin where the 
last of the elementary readers leaves off, that is, limited in structure and in 
vocabulary. Thereafter the language would be systematically graded up to the 
level English pupils are likely to meet in their advanced textbooks, while the 
increasingly difficult vocabulary would provide opportunities for training in 
the use of the dictionary and in the art of discovering meaning from the context. 

The notes on language which follow each chapter are useful and in every case 
deal first with one of the conventional parts of speech, then with phrase patterns 
and lastly with sentence patterns. Some of the exercises are open to criticism, 
particularly those of the ‘conversion’ type. On p. 192, for example, pupils are 
required to change indirect into direct speech, a test, perhaps, but hardly an 
exercise when the pupil is required simply to learn to use the patterns of indirect 
speech. 

One question which presents itself is whether this teaching material should 
appear in such a book. There is much to be said at this stage for giving pupils 
one book consisting solely of texts and another consisting of language-teaching 
material. However, the existing arrangement may be necessary in view of the 
limited funds available for buying books among schools and pupils in certain 
countries. 

The Teacher’s Notes follow Book 1 fairly closely. There are remarks and further 
information on the chapters and hints on ‘ Paragraph Reading’ and on ‘ Reading 
the whole Chapter as a unit’. These hints are excellent and emphasize both the 
careful, detailed reading of paragraphs and continuous (silent) reading with 
‘continuous attention’. In the former type of work teacher and pupils are recom- 
mended to read aloud after the first reading of the passage. Good reasons are 
given for this; we only state in passing the necessity for speed in (silent) reading 
and the possible hindrance to speed caused by excessive reading aloud. The 
language work is also described in some detail in the Teacher’s Notes and useful 
advice is given to teachers on it. 

In conclusion, we must say that these are the first books of a very important 
series. So much has been written and done for the early stages of learning English 
as a foreign language, too little for the intermediate and advanced stages. We 
welcome this series and the experience, common sense and profound knowledge 
of the school and classroom situation which Mr French is putting into it. 


ENGLISH BY THE PAPER METHOD. A set of eleven 7 in. long- 
playing records and three books. Hanns Buisman and Esko 
Pennanen. Helsinki. 1960. 


Here is a course in colloquial English which may help adult learners to overcome 
the stiltedness and hesitancy which are often the result of studying the language 
from books only. There are sixty-one short lessons, the texts of which are printed 
and illustrated in one of the books, while another contains translations and 
grammatical notes in Finnish. These are accompanied by a glossary, arranged 
alphabetically. The lessons consist of conversations on everyday topics, passages 
of informative prose or groups of related structures, with occasional lapses into 
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the style of the phrase-book, such as ‘It is raining, it is cloudy, it is good, it js 
better’. 

In the early stages the material is graded, though the grammatical explanation 
of a new pattern may be withheld until some four of five lessons after its first 
appearance. Many of the constructions used later on are far too complex to be 
used as patterns by any but the most advanced student. 

The explanations, which are accurate and clearly expressed, add greatly to the 
value of the course. Suggestions for practice are given, but some exercises with 
keys might have been welcome. 

Insufficient care seems to have been taken over the selection of vocabulary, 
For instance, the word ‘grand’ is not taught, but all the following occur, ‘fine, 
imposing, impressive, magnificent, luxurious, sumptuous’. The situation of the 
Finnish learner has not been taken into account, for ‘wood, forest, snow, ice’ 
and ‘arctic’ are omitted, though ‘jungle’ and ‘tropical’ are included. 

On the records, the voices of the speakers are well differentiated and natural 
intonation is maintained at all speeds. The extreme slowness in the delivery of the 
early lessons seems unnecessary. Linking ‘r’ sounds are frequently omitted and 
glottal plosives intrude before words beginning with vowels. 

This course is attractively produced, being colourful and compact. 


FACTUAL ENGLISH. J. G. Bruton. Orient Longmans, Calcutta. 
1959. iv +133 pp. Rs. 1.50. 


This book is described by its author as a ‘new departure in the writing of rela- 
tively advanced English teaching texts’. It contains scientific material ‘specially 
written in as simple language as possible’; it introduces ‘a reasonable amount of 
scientific vocabulary’, and gives practice in ‘useful English structures’. 

Any experiment in the construction of textbooks to meet the needs of the 
learner who requires English for factual, technical and scientific purposes rather 
than for literature or mere social intercourse is to be welcomed. In the present 
instance one feels that the ‘terms of reference’ of the task might have been more 
realistically studied in order to define what the learner may be expected to know, 
what he may be assumed to need and what he will Nor need. 

A ‘relatively advanced’ learner may surely be assumed to know such structures 
as ‘What do you use (pens) for?’, ‘The more... the more... ’, ‘(earn money) 
by (work)ing’, ‘To’ (expressing purpose). This learner presumably needs only 
a minimal set of structures, and would have acquired these already in a simpler 
vocabulary and context. 

He needs increase of vocabulary, especially passive vocabulary, but he knows 
and can interpret the suffixes already and does not need to be taught such words 
as Hard/ness, Harm/ful, Length/en. But he does need development of such 
highly productive roots as /-vert, /-ject, /-gress, /-tract and the prefixes di-/, con-/, 
per-/, pro-/, etc. These, however, have not been given great attention. 

Some terms (e.g. species, normal, opaque, synthesis) spread over a number of 
sciences and are of predictable value; others (antennae, tympanum, chlorophyll, 
serum) are of value only to the student of the particular group of sciences; thus 
chlorophyll is of little importance to the engineer. These might be distinguished 
as ‘Ad hoc’—words necessary for the particular item, but not for storage. 

It is to be hoped that this pioneer volume in an urgent problem will be produc- 
tive of further exploration and experiment. 
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EXERCISES IN ENGLISH PATTERNS AND USAGE. 1: THE 
VERB. R. Mackin. O.U.P. 1960. vii +55 pp. 2s. 9d. 


This is 1—The Verb: Tenses, Patterns and Idioms (First Series), A Workbook 
on the Verb, which will be followed by a second collection of exercises on the 
Verb, covering difficulties not dealt with in this book. It is intended for students 
of English who have been studying English intensively, but who continue to make 
mistakes in sentence structure, choice of tense, etc., and the Preface recommends 
that ‘whenever possible the exercises should be gone over orally in class before 
they are done in the Workbook’—one hopes that this essential procedure will be 
adopted by all those teachers who will make use of this workbook. 

One must repeat here what is mentioned in the Preface: that most of the 
exercises in this book are related specifically to A. S. Hornby’s A Guide to 
Patterns and Usage in English, references being given in the table of Contents to 
the relevant paragraph, and that though the exercises may be done without 
reference to Hornby’s book, ‘most students will find it profitable to make a 
preliminary study of the sections indicated’. Of course, any teacher can, by 
making use of the table of Contents, select the exercises that his pupils need and 
give them full practice in their weaknesses, and later let them complete the 


exercises for homework, so the usefulness of the book can be increased by - 


adapting it to pupils’ needs and to other courses of study. 


AN INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH PRACTICE BOOK. S. Pit 
Corder. Longmans. 1960. ix+-257 pp. 7s. 


There are a few teachers of English as a foreign language who disdain to use a 
textbook of exercises, for they can pour forth exercises spontaneously out of the 
fertility of their imaginations; but for the rest of us, the great majority, this book 
of exercises will be a fine stand-by when the brain is tired or time is short. How 
useful to have exercises on all the common language structures and forms— 
288 of them, plus 20 passages for dictation and 10 for comprehension practice! 

The book is compiled for students at the intermediate level of English, who 
perhaps are hoping to gain the Cambridge Lower Certificate. This is the level at 
which copious exercises are most needed. The Foreword to the Student provides 
excellent advice: ‘exercises are meant for exercise’-—‘repeat them again and 
again until you have a mastery of the construction, vocabulary or point of 
grammar’—‘the ones which seem difficult are the ones that you need to practice 
more often.’ Such simple words of advice, but how knowledgeable! That ‘repeat 
them again and again’ reveals the true teacher who has learnt from his experience 
—they don’t all. If only we could get all students to follow this advice! 

It will be noted that the table of contents does not give an indication of the 
usefulness of the book: Articles and Possessives; Auxiliaries and Anomalous 
Verbs; The Passive Voice; Relative Clauses; Word Order; Infinitives and 
Gerunds; Tenses (why ‘of the Verb’?); Conditional Sentences; Prepositions ; 
Phrasal Verbs and Adverb Particles; Punctuation; Spelling; Word Building; 
Words; for always, where necessary, explanations of meaning and usage are given 
as well as deviations from the normal tone pattern, and differences of meaning 
(as in ‘quite useless’ and ‘quite pleasant’) are carefully explained throughout. 
Grammatical explanations are somewhat old-fashioned, but doubtless that is no 
teal disadvantage at present. There'll be a run on this book—order your copy 
now! 
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COURSE IN GENERAL LINGUISTICS. Ferdinand de Saussure, 
ed. C. Bally and A. Sechehaye, trans. W. Baskin. Peter Owen, 
1960. xvi+240 pp. 42s. 


For over forty years now, the posthumously edited volume of de Saussure’s 
lectures has been recognized as a germinal book of enormous importance. Over 
‘these years, its influence has been both obvious and profound on all the major 
schools of linguistic theory in the world, and no clear understanding can be gained 
of the directions in which these schools have moved without close study of the 
Swiss scholar who stood uniquely poised between neogrammatical and structural 
thought. But it is not merely as a historical document that de Saussure’s book 
retains its value. With all its deficiencies, with its drawbacks in repetitiveness on 
the one hand and obscurity on the other, and despite all the very real advances in 
structural theory over the past forty years, the Cours de linguistique générale is 
still in many ways the best introduction to which the beginning student of general 
and structural linguistics can be directed. He finds here admirable chapters on 
phonetic change, semantic change and other aspects (such as analogy) of historical 
and comparative linguistics. He gets a good introduction to linguistic geography, 
to graphics, to phonemics or structural phonology, and indeed to a view of 
semiology which interestingly anticipates the work and thought of Benjamin Lee 
Whorf. Here better than anywhere else, moreover, he learns several of the dis- 
tinctions that have become almost axiomatic in our study. Most notably, there 
is the distinction between diachronic and synchronic linguistics, discussed—as it 
may seem to us today—at perhaps unnecessary length. There is the presentation 
of the ‘langue’ and ‘parole’ distinction which is even more suggestive for con- 
temporary discussions, especially if we discard the collectivité notions derived 
from Durkheimian sociology which underlie de Saussure’s discussion and are made 
to support his argument. There are the distinctions between form and substance, 
and between ‘signifiant’ and ‘signifié’, about which controversies are still 
deeply engaged, and on which a great deal of elucidatory ink has been spilled 
since the first edition of the Cours appeared. 

For all these reasons, a translation into English at the present time is greatly 
to be welcomed for the opportunity it gives to present de Saussure to a wider 
audience and in a form which might make use of the many recent commentaries 
upon the difficulties the book contains. To some regrettable extent, the oppor- 
tunity has been lost. Mr Baskin is not an able translator and at numerous points 
he leaves his author quite unjustifiably more obscure (as well as less elegant) than 
in the French. Nor is he an able linguist, and although some elementary English 
examples are introduced in footnotes to help the elementary reader to follow 
de Saussure’s argument, Mr Baskin betrays no such acquaintance with a genera- 
tion’s writings on de Saussure as would enable him to help his reader at points 
where help is most needed or even to guide his reader’s further studies. Never- 
theless, the translation undoubtedly has its value, and one may confidently hope 
that this edition will be successful enough to enable the publisher to issue in the 
near future a corrected reprint which will tidy up such things as the confused 
layout on p. 126 and the ‘ghost-reference’ on p. 22. 


ENGLISCHE IDIOMATIK. Walter Miiller. Walter de Gruyter & 
Co., Berlin, 1960. xi+322 pp. Dm. 24. 


Books of idioms tend to be unsatisfactory, because of the difficulty in defining the 
term and of deciding what purpose such a book can serve, and this latest contribu- 
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tion from Germany is unfortunately no exception. Dr Miiller makes no attempt 
to limit the definition of the term: every kind of phrase and sentence is included 
and the entries are arranged so loosely and arbitrarily under ‘sense-groupings’ 
(‘Sinngruppen’) that it is extremely difficult to establish the relevance of indivi- 
dual entries to the section in which they occur. Why, for example, under the 
heading ‘Insignificance, Worthlessness’ (*“Unwichtigkeit, Wertlosigkeit’) do the 
entries ‘blunt instrument’, ‘weak tea’, ‘yellow dog’ occur? Why in another 
section is the sentence ‘ You may whistle for it’ followed by ‘Many factories are 
standing idle’? (‘You may whistle for it’ is also quoted in still another section 
and there it is followed by ‘I own I was disappointed’.) Similar examples can be 
found on every page. To take only one page at random, we find the following 
entries which are either idioms misquoted or not idioms at all: ‘ For all full due’, 
‘With a whisk’, ‘With head and shoulder’, ‘It’s the rush hour now when people 
are just making for their business’, ‘I’d a hard tug of it’, ‘ Your tongue lolls out’ 
(a literal translation of a German idiom), ‘Things are going like steam’. 

Similar mistakes and misinterpretations can be found on every page (even in 
the preface the author gives five different translations of ‘under a cloud’, of which 
only two are possible) and the difficulty in finding one’s way through the maze of 
almost random groupings of words and phrases is further aggravated by the 
absence of any index of the English entries. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. A collection of six papers contri- 
buted to the Communication Research Centre at University 
College, London, by Professor Randolph Quirk and others; 
edited and introduced by Professors R. Quirk and A. H. Smith. 
Secker & Warburg, 1959. 192 pp. (Studies in Communication 3.) 
12s. 6d. 

This, the third in the series of ‘Studies in Communication’, should be of particular 

interest to readers of English Language Teaching. 

‘The traditional school curriculum is being attacked from all sides by the 
persuasive but disintegrating arguments of specialists’, states the publishers’ 
announcement, aptly. The attack is here carried on, by five of the authors, against 
the sort of curriculum found in schools in England and Wales, though a long- 
range missile is aimed at the teaching of grammar in Scotland. From north of the 
Border, siding with the attackers, the sixth contributor surveys the teaching of 
English abroad. But all six have something to say that is relevant to the problems 
with which English Language Teaching deals. Both their criticisms and their 
constructive ideas could be applied in principle to the teaching of languages, and 
especially English, in other countries. In any case, advances in the study of English 
in Britain can have a great influence on the study of English elsewhere. Many 
English language teaching problems await solution because native-English 
speakers in the main, like the rest of mankind, speak their own language with 
enviable ease but could not begin to describe, ‘in linguistic terms’, how it operates. 

This is not a book for those practising teachers who have neither time nor 
energy to grapple with first principles; and it certainly does not provide them 
with methods and techniques ready-made. To ‘sift and adapt for school use the 
evidence produced by linguists,” says W. H. Mittins, ‘is a long and difficult 
process’; and, he adds, it has only just begun. Quirk and his colleagues are 
specialists. Their arguments are ‘persuasive but disintegrating’—shattering, in 
fact, to the confidence of the average classroom teacher in the line of fire. If, as 
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J. C. Catford says, ‘the teaching of English as a secondary language is a process 
of creating English-using bilinguals’ (p. 165), then many fine specimens of 
English-using bilingualism have been created by teachers whose linguistic creed 
begins with the belief (persuasively discredited by Quirk) that ‘a noun is the name 
of a person, place or thing’. Quirk is the first to agree ‘that a good deal of the 
older teaching did not deserve to end in chaos’; and he has ‘nothing but sympathy 
for teachers over the past few decades who have heard linguists convincingly 
damn the “‘old grammar” and offer . . . no codification of the “‘new grammar” 
in any form which could enable the harassed teacher to take it into the classroom’, 
His sympathy would doubtless be extended to teachers who, having been told not 
long ago that they were ignorant of the different kinds of ‘1’, would now learn 
from this book that ‘language functions by systematically ignoring a whole host 
of phonetic differences which speakers choose to regard as trivial (for example, in 
English, the difference between the /-sounds of play, doll, leap), and by concen- 
trating on a small number of distinctions marking the thirty or forty phonemes’ 
(p. 26). 

This disintegration, trial and error must continue; and so must the round of 
humdrum teaching. Part of the ‘tremendous educational problem’ to which the 
Introduction refers is due to the facts that (a) ‘English is assuming a range of 
functions no other language has ever exercised before’ ; and (b) that radical investi- 
gations are being carried out into the nature and function of language and into 
language learning; that (a) has been largely the cause of (b); but that the process 
of learning cannot be halted while the research is going on. The specialist’s 
sympathy for the teacher, therefore, must be matched by the teacher’s patience, 
and the teacher must refrain from applying half-understood results of incomplete 
research. (A good example has been set by the Cambridge Examinations.) 

For those who have the necessary time to meditate on first principles, this 
collection of papers will be inspiring. The papers have been skilfully edited and 
cross-referenced so as to form a coherent whole. The writers are generally agreed 
on the importance of discussing language in linguistic terms, on the need for 
thorough descriptions of modern English usage, on the notion that language is 
systemic, on the inadequacy of traditional grammar, on the need for a new 
modern grammar to take its place, on the ideas that the study of literature is 
essentially a study of language and that an ideal medium for the study of language 
is literature. Above all, the ‘central position that a reformed grammar might 
occupy is perhaps confirmed by the tendency in these essays to converge on the 
grammatical sector’ (p. 120). 

All the main points in this symposium are introduced in a lucid and lively 
overture by Professor Quirk under the title ‘English Language and the Structural 
Approach’. It may be necessary to point out that Quirk is here considering a 
language as a structured system into which almost every part of the language 
could be fitted. 

Of the other papers, the most relevant is Catford’s on ‘The Teaching of English 
as a Foreign Language’. He finds ‘remarkably little reliable evidence about the 
relative value of different (teaching) procedures’. He argues the need for ‘a 
scientific study of learning on the one hand and of /anguage on the other’. 

Of the remainder, W. H. Mittins’s paper contains valuable suggestions for the 
‘new grammar’. J. Warburg discusses style. ‘Good style’, he says, ‘consists in 
choosing the appropriate symbolization of the experience you wish to convey, 
from among a number of words whose meaning-area is roughly, but only roughly, 
the same’—a choice that advanced students of English as a foreign language are 
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constantly faced with. J. L. M. Trim discusses ‘Speech Education’, and B. C. 
Brookes, dealing with ‘The Teaching of English to Scientists and Engineers’, 
reminds us that the first requirement in using a language effectively is to have 
something to say. 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. Mary 
Finocchiaro. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958. xi+-335 pp. 
$4.75. 

In her preface to this book the author states that ‘it attempts to bring together 
in non-technical terms theories in general education, in foreign language teaching, 
and in the teaching of English so that teachers will recognize the many points of 
similarity in all of them’. These objectives are clearly reflected in the lay-out of the 
book, which is divided into three main parts (called Units): Basic Considerations 
in Language Teaching and Curriculum Planning, General Methods of Teaching, 
and Methods of Teaching English as a Second Language. 

Another important feature of the book is that the two quite distinct teaching 
situations in which, broadly speaking, the language is generally taught are dealt 
with side by side throughout; namely, the teaching of English as a Second 
Language (a) in an English-speaking environment and (b) in a non-English- 
speaking environment. The different problems met with in dealing with children 
(of different ages) and adults are also considered in relation to all the principles 
and procedures recommended. 

We can agree for the most part with Professor Mario Pei, who in a Foreword 
calls the book ‘pure, unadulterated common-sense’. It is the thoughtful work of a 
person who has had long experience in the teaching of English in the various 
situations dealt with in the book, but who has not become obsessed with questions 
of techniques and classroom gimmicks. While giving due attention to what she 
sees as the three main approaches to Language teaching—the direct method 
(rather narrowly defined, however), the indirect method, and the linguistic 
method—she leaves it to the individual teacher to decide for himself the precise 
way of tackling his own problems, thus encouraging a healthy eclecticism. 

Owing to the plan of the book, a certain amount of repetition is inevitable, but 
this is not necessarily a disadvantage. For instance, much of the specimen 
material given in the chapters on Vitalizing Learning, Individualizing Instruction, 
and Typical Test Materials could have been more closely related; on the other 
hand, it may be convenient for the individual teacher to find it split up for the 
specific purposes referred to. 

Dr Finocchiaro goes a good deal further in her book than most writers on the 
same subject. In addition to her major aim of integrating language teaching with 
the other aspects of education she gives detailed advice (and numerous ‘check- 
lists’) ranging from how to establish the best possible teacher-pupil relationships 
to progressive exercises in the written language; she gives a specimen grading for 
the early stages of an English course and, perhaps even more important, a 
suggested list of ‘Socio-Cultural Patterns’ which is suggestive of the kinds of 
situation in which the graded material might be taught. 

The attempt to apply general educational principles to the teaching of a second 
language, however, sometimes results in recommendations being made that, if 
followed to the letter, might make teachers lose sight of the fact that they are 
dealing essentially with the development of a number of skills, in spite of the third 
Unit where these skills are dealt with in some detail. The example of Language- 
Culture lessons given in Unit I which deals with Recreation outside of our home 
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has as one of its aims making the pupil ‘more aware of the recreational facilities 
offered in the community’. It is questionable whether this is a legitimate objective 
for a language lesson in the first place, but there is no doubt that a number of the 
suggested activities in connection with the project are bound to be irrelevant and 
time-wasting from the language-learning point of view. These include: A visit to 
a community centre, Pupil-made pictures related to activities in the centre, 
Preparation of a list of community resources, etc., etc. Most language teachers 
would complain that this kind of activity belongs to the study of Civics in the 
mother-tongue, though they would agree that the information, once assembled 
and organized as a part of such a course, might reasonably be used in the language 
class after some adaptation. 

There is a useful bibliography with references to source materials and texts for 
teachers. This includes a number of British as well as American authors, though 
unaccountably there is no mention of anything by H. E. Palmer. 

Teaching English as a Second Language should be of interest not only to prac- 
tising teachers and to those who have had no previous experience in teaching their 
own language to foreign learners, but to teacher-trainers as well; though it is 
more likely to be found useful on this score in English-speaking or bilingual areas. 


THE SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND. A. Norman Jeffares and 
M. Bryn Davies. Pitman. 1958. xii+306 pp. 21s. 


This book is an anthology of passages of scientific prose writing. It has two 
purposes: to show the student of science how precise and lucid the English of the 
best scientific writers (who are often also the best scientists) can be, and to offer 
the Arts student and the general reader an entry into the world of science by 
means of language which neither baffles nor offends them. 

One hundred passages of varying lengths have been chosen from scientific 
writing in English over the last 400 years; they deal with a large number of the 
many branches of science and are drawn from the works of both famous and 
less-known writers normally included in ‘English Literature’ (Swift, Aubrey, 
Evelyn, Johnson, Scott, Hopkins, Huxley), or best known only as scientists 
(Newton, Faraday, Darwin, Einstein, Eddington). 

The value of the anthology is greatly enhanced by a long introduction in which 
the authors carefully state the problems of communication, discuss solutions (of 
which the use of this book is one), and give an historical description of scientific 
prose. The first seven extracts then continue the theme of the introduction by 
showing how other writers have treated the same subject. 

Although the editors did not have foreign readers or students of English 
especially in mind, the foreign student no less than the native English-speaking 
student stands in need of the services which the editors offer. The necessity of 
bridging the communication gap that unfortunately exists between the Arts and 
the Sciences in the modern world, and the pressing need for each side to under- 
stand the other’s point of view, is not by any means confined to the English- 
speaking world: it is a problem found everywhere. 

But this is not all. English is a most important medium of international com- 
munication not only in politics, commerce and culture, but even more in science. 
More and more people now learn English because they wish to have readier 
access to the vast amount of scientific work reported in English; in many parts of 
the world a large proportion of the textbooks used in the science faculties of 
universities are in English; and many foreign scientists require English to 
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correspond with their colleagues in other countries or to report on their work in 
English in scientific journals. 

It is important that the English they are familiar with and which they use 
themselves should be the best suited to its task, that of efficient communication. 
If it can also be elegant and pleasing to read so much the better. Study of this 
book may show how this end can be achieved. 

For these reasons it may be confidently recommended as a textbook for 
extensive reading and intensive study to the upper classes of secondary schools, 
particularly where there is a strong bias towards science, and especially to the 
university science student, for whom a command of the best scientific English is 
nowadays a vital necessity. 


News 


1. Anew periodical, concerned with the teaching of French as a foreign language, 
is to be published this year under the title Le Francais dans le Monde. \t will be 
addressed to all teachers of French outside France and among its aims is that of 
bridging the gap between the language specialist and the classroom practitioner. 
There will be regular articles on methods and problems of teaching as well as on 
linguistic theory and the literature and civilization of France, and without doubt 
many of these will interest readers of English Language Teaching, since there is 
much in common between the teaching of one foreign or second language and 
another. Each issue will contain a supplement consisting of teaching notes, book 
lists, texts, photographs or other material which can be used in class at various 
age-levels. Le Frangais dans le Monde is edited by André Reboullet and published 
by Librairie Hachette, 79 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VIe. 


2. A conference of Heads of Departments of English, General Linguistics, and 
Education in British Universities took place at Nutford House, London, from 
15 to 17 December 1960, and put forward the following recommendations: 
(i) There exists an increasingly urgent demand for more English teaching overseas. 
It is believed that this overt demand is but the visible aspect of a still greater and 
as yet incompletely assessed need for wider and more specialized English teaching, 
and indeed for teaching in English, not only within the Commonwealth but 
throughout the world. 


(ii) In the long run the requirements for English teaching can only, and perhaps 
should only, be satisfied by development in the countries where the need exists. 
At present much of the world looks to the English-speaking countries not only 
for interim aid, but for informed and responsible guidance in the increasingly 
complex problems of language in education. This Conference believes that 
Britain and British teachers have special responsibilities for securing both more 
and better English teaching abroad. It is not only the sheer magnitude of the need 
for English teaching overseas which is sometimes not appreciated in Britain, but 
the fact that teaching English as a second or foreign language requires able men 
and women with specific training in highly specialized skills and disciplines. Being 
a native speaker of the language is not enough, nor is teaching English to English 
pupils necessarily the best preparation. 
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(iii) The Conference believes that the immediate demands and estimated needs can 
be met in three ways: I (a) By providing financial support to overseas institutions 
such as universities and training colleges; (b) By subsidising the appointment of 

_ British staff either to work in them or to assist in special in-service training schemes 
overseas. 

While it is not for this Conference to make recommendations about subsi- 
dizing overseas institutions or the staff appointed to them (that is for Her 
Majesty’s Government to investigate and decide upon), it is believed that heavy 
subsidization of this kind is a pre-condition for the further development in the 
United Kingdom of properly planned and effective training in the teaching of 
English as a foreign or second language. 

II. A world-wide career service for key British experts in English teaching must 
be created not only to encourage a flow of able recruits, but to ensure that British 
universities can establish and correlate training within a proper academic frame- 
work of the necessary disciplines. 

Ill. United Kingdom universities must train British teachers and teacher- 
trainers for work overseas, as well as overseas staff coming to Britain. There is a 
serious disparity between the known and estimated demand and existing training 
facilities. At the University of London Institute of Education only eighteen, and 
at the School of Applied Linguistics, Edinburgh, only three British graduates are 
receiving specialized training. 

The combined average annual output of fully trained British graduates from 
these institutions is not more than twenty. Other places in the departments 
existing at London and Edinburgh are occupied by overseas teachers. Hundreds 
of British graduates who are not specially trained go overseas to teach every year, 
but they are by no means qualified for the responsibilities which may fall to their 
lot, nor does their undirected experience necessarily generate the expertise 
required. 


(iv) Training of British Staff at Universities. Existing demands for British teachers 
overseas come from schools, training colleges and university departments. Fully 
trained and experienced British staff are so few that they should preferably be 
placed only in key positions overseas, that is in universities and training colleges 
rather than in schools. The Conference recognizes however that there will be a 
continuing demand for teachers in schools and that such posts can provide 
essential experience for graduates who have had initial training but are not yet 
fitted to train others. 


(v) The Conference believes that graduates, after receiving a year’s initial training 
as teachers, together with special training for teaching English overseas, should 
spend two or three years abroad in posts in schools or institutes, or as Lektors or 
Assistants. Some of these may then wish to return to teach in schools in Britain, 
but others should be selected to receive further training to fit them to train 
teachers of English as a second language at home or overseas. A flexible system 
to permit interchange between home and overseas posts is required. 


(vi) Teacher Trainers. Teacher-trainers need to be trained in university centres, 
for only in such environments can the relevant disciplines be provided and 
focused. Pre-eminent among these is the contemporary English language, which 
must be studied in conjunction with General Linguistics, Phonetics, English 
Literature, and Educational Theory and Practice. 


(vii) At present, departments sufficiently highly developed to undertake this 
training exist only in the universities of London and Edinburgh. Once a sufficient 
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supply of specialists in General Linguistics, Applied Linguistics, and Contem- 
porary English is available, it is desirable that other universities should initiate or 
develop activity in this field. This Conference recommends that in such other 
universities any existing activities should be maintained during the next three 
years and that provision should be made for their expansion during the quin- 
quennium 1962-67 as more qualified staff becomes available. It should be possible 
for new departments to develop courses with special regional or functional 
interests, such as training teachers for work in specific areas of Africa, or training 
them to teach through the medium of English as a second language. Departments 
of Psychology, Sociology, Regional Language Studies, etc., should be used to aid 
these courses. 


(viii) In the meantime existing departments already equipped and fully engaged in 
English as a second language should be strengthened to provide the maximum 
output of teacher-trainers. 


(ix) Staffing Relevant University Departments. To produce teachers either for 
schools or for teacher-training posts British universities must themselves acquire 
suitably qualified staff. But there is an acute shortage of specialists in Contem- 
porary English who have a thorough training in Linguistics and Phonetics, and 
until more are available it is clearly not possible to make real progress with other 
stages of teacher-training. Only combined studies in English and General 
Linguistics can produce these specialists. 


(x) The Conference therefore recommends as a matter of urgency that in univer- 
sities where there is already provision for English Language and Linguistics, the 
staff of these departments should be strengthened so that students of modern 
languages, classics, or English may obtain the necessary training in General 
Linguistics and Contemporary English. 


(xi) Other university disciplines will benefit greatly from this increased activity— 
for example it has a bearing on the problems of communication with which our 
scientific colleagues are concerned. The growth of a body of original thought in 
the field of Linguistics will also be valuable for university departments of Modern 
Languages and Philosophy. 


(xii) Training Overseas Personnel. Economic reasons must limit the supply of able 
native teachers and especially of teacher-trainers and university staff in the 
developing countries. For this reason British staff will be needed in these countries 
for some decades. However, it is desirable that the large numbers of overseas 
teachers coming here (e.g. as Commonwealth Bursars or British Council scholars) 
should receive not merely general training as teachers but also specialized and 
appropriate training in the teaching or use of English, without which their value 
on return to their own countries may be limited. Suitable facilities should also 
be provided for qualified overseas students to undertake advanced studies in 
English and Linguistics. 


(xiii) Research. There is urgent need for research in all aspects of problems of 
teaching English. This will require travel at home and abroad and periods of 
study leave by those engaged. Special equipment, the appointment of assistants, 
research fellows, and of extra staff to replace permanent staff during periods of 
release from departmental duties, will be necessary. 


(xiv) This Conference recommends that special funds should be provided for: 
(a) Research fellowships (including some for experienced teachers from overseas, 
to reinforce their practical experience by appropriate linguistic studies), and 
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related expenses ; (b) Travel and study leave by staff; (c) Payment of staff replacing 
those on study leave; (d) Special equipment. 


3. The Commonwealth Conference on the Teaching of English as a Second 
Language, which took place at Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda, from 
1-13 January 1961, will be reviewed more fully in the next issue of E.L.T. 
A report of the Conference will also be published shortly. 

The Conference numbered 60 members from 18 Commonwealth countries, as 
well as observers from UNESCO, the U.S.A., the Sudan, and the staff of the 
United Kingdom Commissioner-General for South-East Asia. It provided a 
unique opportunity for specialists with experience in widely differing fields to 
exchange ideas and discuss common problems. 

Among the subjects considered at the Conference, the training of teachers of 
English, as well as the need to train those who will be teaching through the 
medium of English, was given great prominence. Other subjects discussed in 
detail were the problem of examinations in English and the relationship of 
language and literature in English language teaching. The Conference emphasized 
the need for more research in all fields relevant to English language teaching. 

The hospitality of the people of Kampala, and particularly of Makerere 
College, contributed greatly to the success of the Conference. 
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Inclusion of a title in this list does not necessarily preclude review 
in a later number. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SOUNDS IN A SAMPLE OF TELEPHONE CONVER- 
SATIONAL SPEECH: Research Report No. 13326. Post Office Research 
Station, London, 1953. 89 pp., tables, diagrams. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF NARRATIVE VERSE. C. Rulka. Macmillan, 1960. 
Bk. 1, xv-+268 pp., 7s.; Bk. 2, xiv-+313 pp., 9s. 

THE ART OF TRANSLATION. T. Savory. 2nd Impression. Cape, 1959. 
159 pp. 16s. 

BROADCASTING. M. George. O.U.P., 1960. 76 pp. 2s. 2d. (Men and Women 
at Work series). 

CAMBRIDGE EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLISH: SURVEY FOR 1959. Joint 
Committee of the Local Examinations Syndicate and the British Council. 
University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate, Cambridge, 1960. 
8 pp. 

EDUCATION IN INDONESIA Commonwealth Office of Education, Sydney, 
Australia. 1960 ii+10 pp. (Education Overseas, No. 1). 

ENGLISCH: EINE KRITISCHE BIBLIOGRAPHIE FUR LEHRENDE UND 
STUDIERENDE. Hans Wiebe. Lensing, Dortmund. 135 pp. 

ENGLISH COMPREHENSION FOR MALAYAN SCHOOLS. C. H. Fisher, 
Longmans, 1958. Bk 1, xv+100 pp. 3s.; Bk. 2, xv +143 pp. 3s. 6d. 

AN ENGLISH INTONATION READER. W. R. Lee. Macmillan, 1960. 
vi+123 pp. 8s. 6d. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN MODERN TIMES (since 1400). M. Schlauch. 
Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Nankowe, Warsaw (London, O.U.P.), 1959. xiv+ 
316 pp. 30s. 

ENGLISH TEACHING IN SOUTH EAST ASIA. K. Robinson. Evans Bros., 
1960. x +261 pp. 15s. 

LEARNING TO WRITE ENGLISH. B. Lumsden Milne. Macmillan, 1960. 
Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, variously 32-36 pp., 2s. 3d. or 2s. 6d. ea. 

LINGUISTIC RESEARCH IN INDONESIA. R. S. Adam. Occasional Paper 
No. | of the Language Teaching Research Institute in the Faculty of Educa- 
tion, Padjadjaran State University, Bandung. n.d. 10 pp. 

MATERIALS LIST FOR USE BY TEACHERS OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. D. W. Alden. Modern Language Association, New York. 
1959. v+85 pp. (U.K., 7s. 6d.) 

THE ORAL APPROACH TO ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE. 
G. M. N. Ehlers. Macmillan, 1959. 198 pp. 8s. 6d. 

AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH PHONETICS. 9th edition. D. Jones. Heffer, 
1960. xx +378 pp. 21s. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR ENGLISH IN CENTRAL AFRICA. N. MacKenzie. 
0.U.P., 1960. 31 pp. 4s. 

PHONETICS: theory and application to speech improvement. J. Carrell and 
W. R. Tiffany. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1960. 361 pp. (U.K., 60s.) 

POEMS AND PICTURES, chosen by K. Lines and N. Montgomerie. Abelard- 
Schuman, London, New York, 1959. 64 pp. (London, 12s. 6d.) 

POEMS TO ENJOY, ed. V. C. Bickley. U.L.P., 1960. Pupils’ Bks. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5: 
96-144 pp. ea.; Teacher’s Bk. 1 (for Pupils’ Bks. 1, 2, 3) 94 pp.; Teacher’s 
Bk. 2 (for Pupils’ Bks. 4, 5) 125 pp.; 3s. 6d., 4s. 3d., 4s. 3d., 5s. 3d., 5s. 3d., 6s., 
Ts. 6d. 

PROGRESS IN TEACHING ENGLISH: report of the Summer Camp of Delhi 
teachers, 26th May-12th June 1959. Central Institute of Education, Dept. of 
Education Service, Delhi, 1959. 96 pp. 

THE PROGRESSIVE OXFORD ENGLISH COURSE. F. G. French. O.U.P., 
1960. Bk. 2: Close Reading and Language Study. 218 pp. 5s. 

PROSE SELECTIONS FOR AFRICAN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, ed. 
W. A. Illesley. Allen & Unwin, 1959. 117 pp. 6s. 

REPORT ON THE WORK IN THE PRESCRIBED BOOKS PAPER: Lower 
Certificate in English, June 1959. University of Cambridge Local Examinations 
Syndicate, Cambridge. 1960. 15 pp. 

RHYMES FOR SPEECH AND ACTION. D. J. Aickman. U.L.P., 1960. Bk. 1, 
64 pp. 2s. 9d.; Bk. 2, 80 pp. 3s. 3d.; Teacher’s Bk., 42 pp. 3s. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH COURSE FOR MALAYA. A. R. B. 
Etherton. Longmans, 1960. Pupils’ Bk. 1, ix+228 pp., 5s.; Teacher’s Bk. 1, 
ix+76 pp., 4s. 

A THIRD BOOK OF ENGLISH IDIOMS. V. H. Collins. Longmans, 1960. 
x+205 pp. 15s. 

THE UNGRATEFUL NEIGHBOUR: a tale from the Arabian Nights. M. 
Green. Macmillan, 1960. 57 pp. 1s. 3d. 

VERSES AND SONGS, ed. F. L. Billows. Macmillan, Madras, 1956. Pt. 1, 
40 pp.; Pt. II, 48 pp.; Pt. III, 54 pp. 

WING-EARS. F. J. F. Tingay, ed. J. and A. Tedman. O.U.P., 1960. v+-57 pp. 
ls. 4d. (New Oxford Supplementary Readers, Grade 4) 

THE YEAR’S WORK IN ENGLISH STUDIES, ed. B. White and T. S. Dorsch. 
Vol. XXXIX - 1958. O.U.P., 1960. 319 pp. 35s. 
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AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY DAYS 
Retold by HAYDN PERRY 
A new addition to the Sword-in-Hand Library, a series of famous 
stories retold in simple English, retaining all the narrative but little 
of the descriptive matter. Illustrated 2s, 


GRADED ENGLISH LANGUAGE PAPERS 


FOR GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
(Ordinary Level) 


By C. W. GILLAM, B.A. 


Each paper contains five questions: Composition, Précis, Compre- 
hension, Grammar and General (Vocabulary, Figurative Language, 
Usage, etc.) 6s. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY 
Seventh Series 


Selected by HUGH MILLER 
A new addition to a long-established series, with an introduction, 


biographical notes, glossary, questions on each play, and notes on 

acting and stagecraft. 6s. 
George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd 

182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


Specialist Courses in Education 


Teaching of Science in London, Crewe, 12 Aug.- 
Secondary Schools Exeter, 17 Sept. 
Newton Abbot 


Modern Ideas in the Theory Aberdovey and 11-26 Aug. 
and Practice of Physical Loughborough 
Education 


The courses are organized for teachers from outside Britain. Prospectuses 
giving details of the courses, and application forms may be obtained from the 
representatives of The British Council overseas, or from The Director, 
Courses Department, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


The fee includes the cost of board and lodging and excursions during 
the course. 
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